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ANTIQUITIES OF THE PACIFIC STATES. 


) Y no means the least fascinating 
among studies connected with the 
aborigines of this western land, is that 
of the material relics they have left as 
memorials. Throughout the land they 
are strewn, monuments of a departed 
civilization or of a hardly less interest- 
ing savagism. Our own State furnishes 
material records of savagism only; from 
them may be expected no startling his- 
toric revelations of nations once mighty, 
now fallen and disappeared; yet their 
value from a scientific point of view, as 
illustrative of the manners and customs 
of the beings that occupied this land be- 
fore us, is shown by the efforts for their 
collection now being made by the Smith- 
sonian Institution. In the regions far- 
ther south— more favored in the primi- 
tive epochs, if less so in modern times 
—where an indigenous American civil- 
ization was born and developed, rude 
mortars, pottery, and arrow-heads are 
not the only relics. Spacious palaces 
refer us back to kings and strong cen- 
tralized governments; massive fortifica- 


tions point to contests between disci- 
plined armies; extensive public works 
represent the labor of enslaved multi- 
tudes, and perpetuate the memory of the 
lowly builders no less than that of the 
proud masters at whose command they 
toiled; elaborate sculptured decorations 
were executed without the aid of iron, 
by processes the results of which bear 
witness to native patience and skill; 
temples, idols, and altars speak of gods 
and priests, of faith, worship, and sac- 
rifice; golden ornaments tell of wealth 
and luxury. Ruins are numerous and 
grand, corroborating in a great degree 
the enthusiastic statements of the con- 
querors respecting the wonders of a New 
World. 

To obtain a satisfactory idea of monu- 
ments in most parts of the country has 
hitherto been a task well- nigh impossi- 
ble to the general reader, or to the stu- 
dent unable to devote his whole atten- 
tion to this branch of investigation. Few 
explorers, who have, like Stephens, de- 
voted their chief attention to antiqui- 
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ties, have like him published in a popu- 
lar form the results of their labors. The 
best works on the finest ruins are, like 
those of Dupaix, Waldeck, and Cather- 
wood, inaccessible to the reading public. 
The bulk of information, especially on 
minor remains, must be gleaned from 
the writings of hundreds of travelers, 
who have described incidentally, togeth- 
er with other objects of interest, such 
antiquities as may have come to their 
notice. 

No objects have more universally ar- 
rested the attention of travelers than the 
works of ancient peoples ; few have been 
unaffected by the charm that surrounds 
these memorials of olden times; but too 
often the musings and conjectures in- 
spired by them have proved more at- 
tractive to the beholder than the hard 
work involved in a careful examination 
of details. The average traveler devotes 
a page or two to the description of a ru- 


in, quotes from some author to whose 


works he happens to have access four 
or five pages on the ruins in a distant 
part of the country, and devotes the rest 
of a chapter to theorizing on aboriginal 
history, a subject respecting which he 
is generally incompetent to instruct his 
readers. It is not, however, so much 
of the universal tendency to build theo- 


ries on insufficient grounds that the stu- - 


dent has reason to complain, as of the 
brief and superficial descriptions of mon- 
uments which the visitor might with so 
little labor fully describe. Hence the 
necessity alluded to for long- continued 
labor in comparing authorities on the 
monuments of each locality; and hence 
the insufficient foundation of many a 
brilliant theory. 

Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft, by devoting 
the fourth volume of his great work on 
the Native Races to the subject of antiq- 
uities, has labored hard and most suc- 
cessfully to present for the first time to 
the general reader as well as the anti- 
quarian student, in a volume of 800 pa- 
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ges, a complete and accurate account of 
every aboriginal monument in North 
America. Proceeding from the Isth- 
mus of Panama northward, Mr. Ban- 
croft takes up successively the aborigi- 
nal relics found in each state and each 
locality, adding to his descriptive text 
fine cuts—over 400 in number in the 
whole volume — intended for instructive 
illustration rather than mere pictorial 
embellishment. He also gives exten- 
sive and valuable notes on antiquarian 
exploration and bibliography, and occa- 
sionally turns slightly from his path to 
prick some archzological bubble, or to 
expose the blunders of a pretended ex- 
plorer. To follow this author through 
the field of his investigation, so far as 
the limits of a magazine artécle will per- 
mit, by presenting some of the curious 
relics pictured in his pages, is my pres- 
ent purpose. 


Granite Vase Mosquito Coast 


Isthmian antiquities, chiefly found in 
Chiriquf, include rudely incised bowlder- 
carvings, a few columns with low- relief 
inscriptions, and the Auacas, or tombs. 
The latter contain with human remains 
stone implements and weapons, earthen 
vessels, and terra-cotta whistles; but 
are especially famous for having yield- 
ed large quantities of golden images. 
Costa Rican relics are of the same nat- 
ure, but much less abundant. The Mos 
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quito Coast furnishes a fine granite vase 
and some small golden images. In Nic- 
aragua ancient pottery is so abundant, 
that in certain localities it is dug up by 
the natives for household use. A terra- 
cotta head and a burial- vase will serve 
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Terra -cotta Relics — Nicaragua, 


as specimens. Gold is the only metal, 
and that occurs but rarely. Over Nic- 
araguan graves stand mounds or cairns 
of rough stones. Though the cairns are 
irregular in form and of slight elevation, 
they sometimes cover a large area; and 
some may possibly have served as foun- 
dations to wooden temples. From one 
of them comes a beautiful stone battle- 
axe. Rude hi- 
eroglyphic fig- 
ures are often 
found painted 
or carved on 
cliffs or bowld- 
ers; many were 
intended as re- 
cords, but their 

meaningis lost. 
a Though all tra- 
ces of native 
y temples have 
become oblite- 
rated, idols, or 
stone statues 
so called, are 
numerous. Twenty-five are pictured in 
Mr. Bancroft’s work. Some are ten 
feet high and three or four feet in di- 
ameter; most assume the human form; 
many have also a crouching beast that 


Nicaraguan Axe. 
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holds the head of the stone divinity in 
its jaws. The specimen is one of the 
rudest so far as sculpture is concerned ; 
it served as a head-stone on one of the 
graves. 

In Honduras, walls and regular pyra- 
midal structures, for the 
most part of earth, but 
often faced with stone 
and divided into graded 
terraces, appear for the 
first time in our progress 
northward. About Co- 
mayagua are interesting 
groups; particularly that 
» at Tenampua, covering a 
plateau a mile and a half 
long by half a mile wide, 
on the top of a sandstone bluff 1,600 feet 
high with nearly perpendicular sides. A 
sacred inclosure, having double walls and 
five pyramids, will convey an idea of 
the works in this 
stronghold. Co- 
pan is the most 
famous ruin in 
this state, and 
one of the most 
remarkable upon 
thecontinent. It 
is also one of the 
very few Ameri- 
can cities aban- 
doned and per- 
haps forgotten 
by the natives 
centuries before 
the arrival of the 
Spaniards. The 
main structure is 
a solid mass of 
hewn stone, 600 
by 800 feet at the 
base and feet 
high, fronting by 
a perpendicular 
wall on the river. 
On the summit platform are smaller pyr- 
amids and sunken courts. At least 26,- 


Nicaraguan Idol, 
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000,000 cubic feet of stone must have even larger, though less elaborate, than 
been used for this structure. Next in those at Copan. Most of the Guatema- 
interest to the main edifice are fourteen lan ruins, however, belong to a different 
elaborately sculptured obelisks, one of class and a more recent period, being 
which is presented as among the fin- 
est productions of native American art. 
They are from eleven to thirteen feet 
high, and before each stands an altar, 
clearly indicating their original use as 
idols. At Copan appear several’ sam- 
ples of the ancient Maya hieroglyphics, 
which have not been interpreted. They 
may be seen on the side of the obelisk 
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pictured. The sculpture was all exe- ove 
cuted without the aid of iron or steel 


implements. Some early Spanish writ- 
ers mention an immense stone hammock 
here, suspended by pivots between two 
pillars. Mr. Bancroft’s later authorities 
do not credit such reports, but a gentle- 
man of San Francisco who is familiar 
with these ruins tells me he has seen 
this peculiar monument. Copan must 
be referred to the earliest period of 
American civilization which has left any 
traces of its existence. 

Near by, but across the state line in 
Guatemala, there is a group of obelisks Copan Obelish, side view, 
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Guatemalan Medai. 


the remains of the cities occupied at the 
time of the conquest by the nations of 
the Quiché- Cakchiquel empire. Patin- 
amit and Utatlan, formerly capitals of 
the leading nations, are most prominent; 
but little remains to be seen but irregu- 
lar masses of fallen walls scattered over 
a ravine-guarded plateau, inaccessible 
save at one or two points. A copper 
medal found in this state has excited 
much discussion among antiquarians, 
who have vainly tried to decipher the 
meaning of its figures. The authentici- 


magnificent structures. The building 
material is a rubble of rough stones and 
mortar, faced with blocks of hewn stone. 
The buildings stand on pyramidal ter- 
raced bases, are long and low with flat 
roofs, and are usually divided into two 
parallel rows of rooms. The arrange- 
ment of the rooms and method of con- 
struction is made clear by the annexed 
cross-section and ground-plan of the 
Casa del Gobernador at Uxmal. The 
ceiling is always formed by overlapping 
blocks, beveled at the corners so as to 


ty of this relic is, 


interesting groups of 
ruins in the lake dis- oes 
trict of Peten, but 
they are of the class 
to be noticed farther 
north on the penin- 
sula. 

Yucatan contains 
more ruined cities 
than any other part 
of America. It has 
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been by no means 
fully explored, yet at 
least sixty such cit- 
ies have been des- 
cribed, some of them 
containing the most 


Uxmal Palace, section. 
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produce a smooth surface, often plaster- 
ed, and sometimes painted. The floors 
are of a hard cement. Only a few of the 
cities are inclosed by walls or were lo- 
cated with any apparent view to defense; 
and no regular plan was followed in lay- 
ing them out, the oft-repeated statement 
that the buildings face exactly east and 
west being erroneous. Lintels over the 
door- ways are both of stone and of a 
hard and rare wood, sometimes deco- 


Round Building — Chichen. 


rated with carvings. The partial ruin 
of some of the finest buildings has been 
caused by the breaking of wooden lin- 
tels. Wooden poles often streich across 
the ceilings from side to side, supoosed 
to have been used to support hammocks; 
in One instance a flat roof is supported 
by wooden beams. There is only a sin- 
gle case of a building of two stories, one 
abov&the other; the usual method be- 
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ing to build the successive stories on the 
receding terraces of a pyramid, the roof 
of one serving as a platform in front of 
the next above. Lofty pyramids with- 
out buildings occur, and in a few cases 
they have interior galleries. The build- 
ings are often so located as to inclose 
square or rectangular courts; and among 
those of the usual type the longest is 


Step at Kabah. 


322 feet, the widest thirty-nine feet, and 
the highest thirty-one feet. One of the 
most notable exceptions to the type is 
the round structure at Chichen, of which 
@ pian and section are given. There are 
no doors, windows, or ventilators to these 
gloomy palaces and temples, and sculpt- 
ured decorations on the interior are rare; 
yet in a few cases hieroglyphic tablets 
occur, the figures being the same as at 
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Serpent Facade at Uxmal, 
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Cara Gigantesca. 


Copan, and showing the builders to have 
been the same or a kindred race. The 
cut pictures an interior step before a 
door-way at Kabah. The exterior /a- 
¢ades are usually divided at mid - height 
by a projecting cornice, the space be- 
neath being plain, while that above is 
covered with the most elaborate, often 
elegant, sculptured decorations. The 
sculpture was wrought on the faces of 
rectangular blocks, apparently before 
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they were fixed in the walls. So varied 
are these decorations that only a draw- 
ing of each could give an idea of their 
nature. The cut shows part of a facade 
of the Casa de Monjas at Uxmal. All 
the fronts bear traces of having been 
originally, painted in bright colors. 
Strangely enough, only very few ido 
or altars are found in this state, and the 
comparative absence of pottery and im- 
plements is equally remarkable. None 
of the cities of Yucatan are the work of 
an extinct race; a few date back to the 
ancient Maya empire, or nearly to the 
time of Christ; most were built within 
the three or four centuries preceding the 
conquest, and several were occupied 
when the Spaniards came. One of the 
most curious relics in this group is the 
Cara Gigantesca,about seven feet square, 
in the base of a pyramid at Izamal. It 
is rudely formed of rough stones and 
perfected with stucco. 

Farther ‘westward in Chiapas stands 
the famous Palenque, probably the most 
ancient American ruin. Its buildings, 
like those on the peninsula, are long, 
low, and narrow, standing on pyramidal 


The Palace at Palenque. 
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bases, and built of hewn stone. One 
of the finest and the largest of its struct- 
ures is known as “The Palace,” a res- 
toration of which is taken from a Ger- 
man artist, and so modified as to agree 
with the best authorities. The pyra- 
midal base is 260 by 310 feet on the 
ground, and over forty feet high. The 
chief contrasts with the Yucatan build- 
ings are found in the exterior form of 
the roof, and in the use of stucco orna- 
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Stucco Figures at Palengue, 


mentation instead of sculptured stone 
on the facades. Each of the spaces be- 
tween the numerous door - ways bears a 
group of figures in stucco hard as stone, 
one of which groups is represented in 
the annexed cut. The resemblance of 
one of the head-dresses to an elephant’s 
trunk is noticeable. Sculpture is never 
found on exterior walls, but on the inte- 
rior sculptured hieroglyphic tablets are 
found, which doubtless hold locked up 
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in their regular columns a most inter- 
esting historic tale. No idols have been 
found, nor weapons; and both imple- 
ments and pottery are of very rare oc- 
currence. The finest piece of work at 
Palenque, if not in all aboriginal Amer- 
ica, is the stucco tablet known as “ Fhe 
Beau Relief,” in one of the smaller tem- 
ples. This city is evidently older than 
those of Yucatan, but was built by a 
kindred people. It was abandoned ap- 


, parently long before the cities occupied 


in the sixteenth century were built. 


Ococingo Idol. 


Next to Palenque, Ococingo is the 
most remarkable ruin in Chiapas, hav- 
ing some claims to have been the an- 
cient Tulan, the capital of the Toltec 
nations before they left Central Ameri- 
ca. Of all its interesting monuments | 
have space for but one idol. 

North of the isthmus, in Oajaca, there 
are grand ruins in the form of pyramids, 
fortresses, and temples, at Guiengola, 
Monte Alban, and Mitla, besides many 
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Beau Relief at Palenque. 


lesser relics of the ancient Miztecs and 
Zapotecs. At Monte Alban galleries 
traverse large mounds at their base, 
and their sides are lined with stone 
tablets, an example of which is presented 
on page 314; another represents two of 
many images found at Zachila, the first 
being of stone and the second of ter- 
ra-cotta. Mitla (“place of sadness,” 
“dwelling of the dead,” or “hell”’), is 
the grandest ruin in the state. The 
temples here, like those of the south, 


are long and narrow, but, unlike them, 
had flat roofs supported by beams, which 
have now disappeared. Massive stone 
pillars stand in the centre of the widest 
rooms. The. material is rubble faced 
with stone blocks, but the blocks are 
not sculptured, being small and brick- 
shaped, and arranged in a very curious 
style of mosaic illustrated in the cut, 
from an interior wall. The facades are 
divided by immense stone slabs into 
panels, each panel being filled with a 
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different style of mosaic. The stone two gold rings are described as having 
image and terra-cotta head of the cuts been found at Huahuapan. 


were found near Mitla. The summit of | 


Zachila Idols. 


a neighboring hill with precipitous sides 
is leveled and fortified by a wall eight- 
een feet high, six feet thick, and over 
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Mosaic at Mitla. 


a mile in circuit. A strongly fortified pyramids, palaces, and tombs. 


Oajacan Tablet. 


Among the miscellaneous relics of 
Vera Cruz may be noticed a gigantic 
head, six feet high, 
with a negro cast 
of features, dug 
up near Tuxtlan. 
Nearly the whole 
eastern slope of 
the sierra fronting 
the gulf coast is 
covered with tra- 
ces of the abo- 
riginal occupants. 
The mountain streams form deep dar- 
rancas, between which are small penin- 


Negro Head, 
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Mitla Relics. 


sular plateaus guaraed at the tew ac- 
cessible points by fortifications of great 
strength, and covered with ruins of 
Such 


hill is also described at Quiotepec; and are the remains at Puente Nacional, 
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Fount at Tusapan. 


Centla, and Huatusco. Two of the 
most famous monuments in the state 
are those at Misantla and Papantla. 
At Tusapan is a pyramid bearing a 
temple on its summit, and also a very 
curious fountain cut from the living rock, 
through which seems to have flowed the 
water for the supply of an ancient city. 
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Gold Rings. 


On the central plateaus, comprising 
Mexico, Puebla, Tlascala, and Queré- 
taro, the site of the successive Toltec, 
Chichimec, and Aztec empires, archi- 
tectural remains are rare, but smaller 
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relics are most abundant. At Cholula 
and Teotihuacan are the most ancient 
and famous pyramids, but they now pre- 
sent the appearance of natural hills. 
The bowlders in the region of Cuerna- 


Bowlder Carvings. 
vaca often have curious carvings, hav 
ing perhaps served as boundary marks 
Xochicalco (‘the hill of flowers”’’), ir 
the same vicinity, bears the finest temp) 


in Mexico, now in an advanced stage 
of ruin. This temple was built by the 
Toltecs in the ninth or tenth century. 
The next cut represents a coiled ser- 
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pent in stone from Xochimilco. The human victim; a stone statue represent- 
“Calendar-stone,” “Sacrificial- stone,” ing a priest thus clad was found at Tez- 
and the hideous idol Teoyaomiqui, the cuco, the ancient rival of Mexico. Tol- 


SO 


Stone Serpent. 


most remarkable relics found in the city =). aa 
of Mexico, have been so often describ- Bi 
ed and sketched as to be familiar to 
most readers. Mr. Bancroft presents 


Columns from Tula, 


lan, the ancient Toltec capital, has but 
few remaining traces ot its former splen- 
dor, but small specimens of superior 
workmanship are 
occasionally dug 
up, among which 
fragments of sculp- 
tured columns may 
be mentioned. Of 
the miscellaneous 
relics found in the 
Mexican republic, 
and preserved in 
various Museums, 
a chalcedony knife 
with handle of mo- 
saic- work is pre- 
sented. The mo- 
saic was composed 
of small pieces of 
fine plates of these monuments. Among bright-colored 
the other minor relics from the samecity stone and shell, G2 
a very fine terra-cotta burial-urn may be and was used in 
noticed as a specimen of Aztecartin this some cases upon 
branch. The Mexican priests appeared masks. Both this Gee& 

in certain festivals clad in the skin of a relic and the so- ° Aztec Knife. 


Statue of a Priest —Tezcuco. 
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called Aztec priestess are from London 
antiquarian collections. In the northern 
states of Mexico aboriginal remains con- 
sist mostly of coarse pottery and rude 
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Axtec Priestess, 
‘mplements, and are comparatively un- 
interesting. The temples and fortifica- 
tions of Quemada, in Zacatecas, are, 
however, among the grandest structures 
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Cliff House, Colorado, 


in America, althouglp not adorned with 
sculpture. These extensive and com- 
plicated edifices of stone are fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in the work be- 
fore us. The Casas Grandes in Chi- 
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huahua are also ruins that have been 
the subject of considerable theorizing, 
but nothing is now left of them but 
masses of crumbling adobe walls. 


Cliff House, Colorado, 


Mr. Bancroft devotes much attention 
to the antiquities of Arizona and New 
Mexico. These are numerous, includ- 
ing buildings—generally of adobe in the 
south, like the Casa Grande on the 
Gila, but of stone in the north, like the 
immense structures in the Chaco and 
Chelly cafions, some of which have five 
or six hundred rooms—broken pottery, 
hieroglyphic inscriptions of the rudest 
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San Francisco Relics. 


type, irrigating canals and other traces 
of ancient agriculture, and a few imple- 
ments and ornaments. Although most 
interesting, the monuments of this group 
have but little of the mysterious connect- | 
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Californian Mortar. 


ed with them, notwithstanding the theo- 
ries of visionary antiquarians. All the 
buildings and other relics are similar to 
the works of the Pueblo tribes, and 
point back to a time when those tribes 
occupied the whole region with their 
thriving towns. The remains bear not 
the slightest resemblance to those left 
by the civilized peoples farther south, 
and the old theory that they were the 
works of the migrating Aztecs is wholly 
without foundation. Farther north, in 
southern Colorado and Utah, extensive 
remains have been recently brought to 
light by Messrs. Jackson and Ingersoll, 
of the United States Geological and 
Geographical Survey, chiefly in the ca- 
fions of the Mancos and McElmo. The 
ruins on the bottoms are of the same 
class as those in New Mexico, but the 
most remarkable structures are built on 
shelves in the perpendicular sides of the 
cafions, hundreds of feet above the bot- 
tom, where some of them are accessible 
only by the aid of ropes or ladders. 
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They are very. neatly 
built of small and thin 
blocks of stone, and oft- 
en take the form of a 
simple wall across the 
entrance of a cavern or 
fissure in the cliff. 

In the remaining Pa- 
cific States—the broad 
territory extending from 
California to Alaska— 
there are no architect- 
ural remains, and few if 
any relics, which are to 
be attributed to any oth- 
er peoples than the wild 
tribes that were found in 
possession of the coun- 
try. The antiquities de- 
scribed and pictured by 
Mr. Bancroft consist of 
numerous rude imple- 
ments, and dishes of 
stone, bone, shell, and 
earthenware, scattered on the surface or 
buried in Indian graves; rude scratch- 
ings and paintings on rocks and cliffs; 
a few conical mounds, mostly designed 
as graves; many shell-mounds, with in- 
teresting relics; and a few groups of 
earth- works in British Columbia, much 
like those in the Mississippi region. 
The mines of California have furnished 
many relics not remarkable in them- 
selves, but extremely so by reason of 
their location many feet below the sur- 
face under several strata of lava and 
gravel, and often in connection witt 
the bones of extinct species of ani- 
mals. The two implements pictured are 
from a San Francisco shell - mound, the 
first of diorite, the second of black, slate. 
The mortar is from Gold Srings Gulch. 

The author adds two chapters on an- 
tiquities outside the limits of the Pacific 
States, one on the Mississippi region, the 
other on South America, thus giving his 
book the character of a general work on 
American antiquities. 
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AUTOCHTHONES. 


No bronzed Apollos of the wood 
Those simple folk of El Dorado, 

Who peopled once the solitude 
From Shasta to the Colorado. 


But, short of stature, plain of mien, 

And lacking all the sculptured graces, 
They still were part of every scene, 

And song and science seek their traces. 


No monument of art arose 

Where once they dwelt in densest numbers ; 
The curious modern only knows 

By kitchen-heaps the tribe that slumbers. 


Or, raking in the blackened soil, 

He finds the tips of spears and arrows, 
Wrought by the ancient artists’ toil 

To slay all game from man to sparrows. 


Yet, artless as they were, and still 
As history will be about them, 
They did their mother Nature’s will, 
And Nature could not do without them. 


They were the Adams of the land, 
Who gave to hill and vale and river 
To every tranquil scene or grand, 
The titles that recall the giver. 


While soft Solano spreads her plain, 

And lifts his head tall Yallowballey — 
The vanished people will retain 

A monument in hill and valley. 


Yosemite their name inscribes 
On cataract and granite column ; 
And Tahoe murmurs of their tribes 
Among her peaks and forests solemn. 
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THE FROZEN TRUTH 


HEN it snows in Nevada it 

blows; but the desert earth, 
under the fallen snow, is usually warm 
enough to cause the snow to adhere to 
the heels of boots in great rough but- 
tons, which, when they fall off the heel, 
leave upturned in the foot- prints of the 
walker sharply defined and dirty im- 
pressions of various tack-heads and 
heel-taps. When it snows and blows 
in Nevada the climate out of doors, 
though bracing, is not really pleasant 
to most persons. It is not one of those 
blows to which you can turn your back, 
unless you would wheel about and turn 
about like the legendary Mr. James 
Crow; because, owing to the mountain- 
valley topography of the State, the wind 
becomes bewildered, like the eddying 
waters of an overflowed river, and knows 
no constant channel: hence, except 
through the remembered knowledge of 
natural laws, it is difficult to realize 
whether the snow is going up, coming 
down, or commingling crosswise and 
“through ither,” like a cotillion in a 
frenzy. 

During such a storm in a mountain 
silver-mining town the citizens who are 
not underground (both the quick and 
the dead) are in the house, or hastily 
slamming doors behind them, and rush- 
ing, with up-turned coat-collars, hump- 
ed shoulders, and contracted necks, along 
the street to other doors, which they 
slam and through which they rush with 
stamping feet and steaming breath, like 
locomotives down-breaking into the 
round-house. There is a creaking of 
wooden shell-houses, a trembling and 
a singing of loose window-sashes, a 
whirling of old boxes and empty kegs 
along the street, in short races, as gust 


after gust sends them nither and thither 
with the changing blasts; and through 
it all the grunting black hog goeth pla- 
cidly wading about, with a horn of white 
snow on his ebon snout. 

On such a day the saloon, by which 
we mean the whisky-mill, is the head- 
quarters — perhaps, more exactly, the 
stomach-quarters—of mountain society. 
Here is comfort—the truth is the truth! 
Here is warmth, and seats, good cheer, 
bad language, old jokes, new jokes, all 
sorts of character, and a thoroughly en- 
trenched scorn of the howling white- 
robed battling of the elements. The 
hot water steams upon the stove; the 
alcoholic amusements shine behind their 
painted labels, like the well-groomed 
steeds of the sun-driver; the pale yellow 
of exotic limes and lemons rises in min- 
iature pyramids, on bases of upturned 
crystal glasses, at each side or in front 
of the great mirror, which reflects the 
supple shoulders, wriggling elbows, and 
elaborately done back-hair of the Adonis 
who mixes “‘the poisons,” and polishes, 
with rapid napkin, the glittering goblet 
whose late contents cost the buyer just 


“two bits,” or a quarter of a dollar. 


Here are newspapers of all sorts, from 
all parts, in several languages ; a place 
to sit yourself down and put your North 
American feet as high as your centen- 
nial head, while the backs of your legs, 
away up, are comforted by the glowing 
stove, as you absorb the news of many 
lands. Here are pictures on the walls, 
some of which are valuable as art, and 
others which show to the artistic mind 
that art is valuable—when you find it. 
Here the isolate wits of the camp 
come with their newest “good thing;” 
and here the anxious unappreciative 
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man comes, day after day, in his hope- 
less hunt after what it is that “the fel- 
lers laugh so damnation loud at,” when 
he “don’t see nothin’.” Here is the 
charming fellow, who is not only un- 
consciously “witty in himself, but the 
cause of that which wit is in other men.” 
Here is the club, the lecture- room, the 
town-meeting, the academy, and the fo- 
rum of the camp. Here, if you can 
keep sober, and if you love your fellow- 
man as a young healthy mother loves 
her twin babies, you can observe, and 
observe, and “get your money back.” 
Here you may find that the undaunted 
offspring of the Aryan is at one moment 
the brightest, crispest, and sweetest of 
hoary nature’s infinitude of infants, and 
at another moment sour and unsavory 
as any demoralized infant can be. 

On one of those days I have hinted 
at, in one of those places I have just de- 
scribed, there sat a man in the middle 
of the room, away from the stove and 
distant from the bar, with his feet on one 
of the green - baize- covered round card- 
tables, and legs crossed so that his boot- 
toes formed a V about on a level with 
his eyes. He was leaning back on the 
two legs of his chair, with his soft black 
hat pulled carefully over the eye that 
was toward the stove and the company, 
and his two hands, palm to palm, shov- 
ed easily between his thighs. Sitting 
thus, he seemed to take sight through 
the V of his boot-toes, as he leisurely, 
silently, and, no doubt, reflectively puff- 
ed slowly at a strong cigar, sending the 
smoke, by a peculiar pouching of his 
nether lip, in thin curls past that one of 
his eyes which had no hat over it. There 
was a circle about the stove warmly dis- 
cussing a mixture of important ques- 
tions, while coolly discussing various 
warm mixtures; hasty straight drink- 
ers at the bar came and went, and wiped 
their mustaches; but our friend sat at 
the table absorbed, and oblivious to all 
surroundings. Doubtless words fell up- 
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on his ears—words mixed and various 
as the fantastic lines of the growing frost- 
work on the window in the wall opposite 
to his elevated toes — but seemingly he 
heeded not, or hearing heard not. 

Suddenly, from the small Babel of 
talk that surrounded the stove a sharp- 
ly-defined enunciation said: 

“ Now, boys, just let me tell you the 
truth. I'll tell you the God’s truth about 

“Don’t you do it!” came in a rolling 
deep bass from our unmoved friend by 
the table. 

“Don’t do what?” asked the volun- 
teer man of truth at the stove, after a 
startled pause. 

“Don’t tell the truth. 
friend; don’t try it.” 

“Why?” questioned several of the 
crowd, who had now turned their atten- 
tion to the man at the table. 

“ Because it’s dangerous!” answered 
the deep bass voice. 

“The h—1 it is!” exclaimed the fal- 
sétto of a profane “stove-herder.” 

“Yes, sir. A lie you can live down— 
it is the truth that hurts.” And he drop- 
ped his feet off the table, changed his 
hat from the side to the back of his | ad, 
threw away the remnant of his cigar, and 
turned facing his interrogators. Lean- 
ing his elbow upon the table, he further 
remarked: “And you see before you a 
living monument of the fact that truth is 
dangerous.”’ 

Just here a man came from the storm 
without, slamming through the door, 
stamping the snow off his heels, shaking 
the white flakes from his hat and coat, 
while making the announcement with a 
“Wh-o-o-h!” that “ The white fly is just 
a-swarmin’.” 

“Give us a drink,” to the bar-keeper. 
Then, to the crowd around the stove: 
“Here, you fellers, quit herdin’ that 
stove, an’ come take a drink.” 

To this invitation a majority of the 
company arise to respond; but our friend 
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at the table keeps his seat, leaning back 
in his chair, and permitting his hand to 
fall negligently over the edge of the ta- 
ble. 

up an’ stand 

_ “Nu; excuse me. I’m not dry, thank 
you, an’ I’m smoked out,” answers the 
man at the table. “Drink hearty, an’ 
never mind me.” 

‘No, never mind him. He’s a mon- 
ument, he says.” 

“Yes, a livin’ monument o’ the fact 
that truth is dangerous; an’ when you 
fellers get done throwin’ yourselves out- 
side vu’ them drinks, I’ll explain myself, 
if you choose to listen.” 

“All right. Here we go” —which 
means that they do not go, bit stand 
still and drink. 

“What was that?” said he who had 
just treated, by which act he was tem- 
porary foreman of the jury. ‘‘What 
was that you fellers were on as I came 
in? I want to hear it.” 

“Well, sir, I was about—that is, I 
was willing—to relate a circumstance on 
telling the truth. In fact, I wanted to 
speak a piece on the dangers of veracity 
—but it’s not amusing, and perhaps not 
suited to this audience.” 

“Well, go ahead on it,” said the vol- 
unteer foreman. “Whoever con’t like 
it can take a spin round the square, and 
drop in again in time for the next 
drinks.” 

Thus encouraged, our friend began: 

“I’ve just been back home, in the 
States —just returned. I hadn’t been 
home for near twenty years; an’ when 
I left home I was a wild boy who—so 
some old wise ones said—was born to 
come to no good. So’s I was sayin’, I 
thought I’d be particular fine, high-tone, 
good behavior, go to church, listen to 
the sermons, ’n’ all that sort o’ thing, 
just to show these old prophets they 
were no judges o’ human prospects. 
. Well, I got to tellin’ one day about Cal- 
ifornia ’n’ Nevada—an’ I’d been tellin’, 


more or less, off an’ on, little by little, 
how it was in the gold - mines, ’n’ about 
big bears, big punkins, an’ big things 
generally; but this particular time I got 
to talkin’ about Nevada, ’n’ about trav- 
elin’ through the State, across the mount- 
ains, an’ the valleys, an’ the sage-brush, 
an’ the alkali-flats, etc. An’ this what 
I was tellin’ was at a family house, to a 
party o’ neighbor men, women, an’ chil- 
dren, who’d been invited by some rela- 
tions o’ mine to see the distinguished 
gentleman ‘from California;’ an’ there 
was one young feller: there—a sort o’ 
lawyer- lookin’ bright kind of a chap— 
an’ he kept his eye on me while I was 
talkin’, an’ I was in a high old humor 
for talk, you bet, an’ a-puttin’ up lip like 
a pet parson at a petticoat quiltin’. An’ 
after I sort o’ narrowed down to a bar- 
ren place in my lead, an’ there wasn’t 
much sayin’ by nobody, this young fel- 
ler sidled down to me, an’ said he’d be 
happy to have me come up to the club. 

“*Club!’ says I. ‘What club?’ 

Special,’ says he. 

Special what?’ says I. 

“*Special Literary,’ says he. ‘Art, 
poetry, romance, humor, wit, wisdom, 
and—and—veracity.’ 

When is it?’ 

“ «Every Saturday evening,’ says he. 

Where is it?’ 

At the club- rooms. 
you.’ 
“*¢ All right,’ says I. ‘Special Litera- 
ry goes —though what in thunder Spe- 
cial Literary is on I don’t know.’ _ 

“*Q!’ says this smart young feller, 
‘we’ll make it easy for you to find out; 
an’ I think the members will all be 
pleased to see you, particularly Judge 
Shadwell. Haven’t you met the judge?’ 

“¢]T reckon not. Don’t remember any 
Shadwells in mine.’ 

“* Ah!’—an’ he called it ‘awh’—‘he's 
chairman of the club—gay old gentle- 
man, splendid intellect—be pleased to 
meet you.’ 


I’ll come for 
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“An’ then the young man hurried 
away to some other point in the room, 
an’ left me sittin’ beside a nice - lookin’ 
honest country lass, who could only say 
‘yees’ an’ ‘noo,’ as soft as poached 
eggs; an’ that always knocks my con- 
versational powers flatter ’n a water- 
soaked newspaper. I tell you, boys, 
well-regulated society is terrible on a 
man—terrible, terrible!” 

Here the gentleman drew his chair 
toward ‘the stove, as though the far-off 
memory of “well-regulated society” 
pervaded his system with the solemn 
chilliness of an empty church. 

“Well, go ahead an’ tell us how you 
got along with that young woman,” said 
a red-haired man on the opposite side 
of the stove. 

“Got along with that young woman! 
I couldn’t get along with her. There 
wasn’t nothin’ of her but bread an’ but- 
ter, an’ some home-made-up dry-goods. 
There was no intellectinto her. She was 
a rare young female—raw, I might say. 
But then she might ha’ done better with 
a less distinguished man; I’m always 
willin’ to make allowance. I know that 
every person hasn’t crossed the conti- 
nent, nor lived on beans straight—an’ 
such persons can’t be expected to ‘know 
beans.’ ”’ 

“Well, then, you wound up business 
—twenty-five cents on the dollar —at 
that social party, and got away from 
there. Then what did you do?” que- 
ried the volunteer foreman. “O Lord! 
Jake, close that door.” 

“Yes, I’ll close this door soon’s I get 
these nubs of iced snow out 0’ the way,” 
answered Jake, jamming and rattling 
the door to force away the accumulation 
of soiled icy snow. 


“What did I do? Why, I went to 


that club. An’ there I found a room 
carpeted all off nice, an’ a marble man- 
tel-piece, an’ everything fine an’ easy for 
a feller who can endure a good deal o’ 
rest an’ settin’ round. 


There were 
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newspapers round on the tables, an 
several cases 0’ books standin’ against 
the wall; an’ one o’ the leadin’ mem- 
bers kept a sort o’ magazine -newspa- 
per-peanut-literary pop-shop down-stairs 
on the ground floor, an’ he had some 
barrels in his cellar—sacrament wine 
an’ medical purposes, you know !—an’ 
these Special Literary ducks could have 
somethin’ good when they’d a mind to 
call for it. Well, I was introduced in 
among these chaps as the ‘gentleman 
from California,’ an’ I bowed round an’ 
pranced in among ’em, an’ flourished my 
white cambric pocket table-cloth, like a 
sweet young Methodist preacher at a 
camp- meetin’. Then I was specially 
introduced to Honorable Judge Ephra- 
im Shadwell, an’ we all took seats. 
While I was splittin’ my coat - tails 
apart to sit down, I prospected the 
Honorable Ephraim Shadwell, an’ says 
I to myself—inwardly, you know—‘ Old 
Shad, if you aint a “Smoove Eph,” then 
it’s my treat.’ An’ this put me in mind 
of it. So I remarked, ‘Gentlemen, can’t 
we have somethin’—somethin’ to take ?’ 
an’ I went down into my breeches’-pock- 
et after the collateral; but there is where 
I missed it, an’ forgot myself, an’ thought 
I was back here again in a whisky-mill. 
They like somethin’ to take back there’s 
well’s we do here, but they suck it more 
on the sly—for the sake o’ the risin’ gen- 
eration they call it. Now, you all—most 
all—know that I don’t like liquors——”’ 

“OQ no!” shouted a chorus of voices. 
“You aint got no talent for whisky——no 
place to put it! It’s somebody else— 
man with the light red nose, perhaps.” 

“Unless they are very choice, pure, 
an’ well-handled.” 

Ah 

“An’ when I strike a thing o’ that 
kind in a gentlemanly company, I don’t 
deny it, 1am happy. I suppose it’s all 
wrong, pernicious, pauperizing, an’ all 
that sort o’ thing, but I tumble to it 
naturally; an’ on this occasion I was 
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way up—everything was lovely, as Ophir 
when she booms!” 

“Well, as I was the distinguished 
stranger, of course the heft o’ the talk 
soon came to me. They wanted to hear 
about California, an’ I gave ’em Califor- 
nia—now, you bet I did! I told ’em 
all that I thought everybedy must 
know, an’ had known, about the coun- 
try, an’ itseemed news tothem. Then I 
told ’em some things about California 
which I think nobody knows, an’ never 
will know. You have to do these things, 
you know, in good society, to make your- 
self interesting. Then, this young fel- 
ler who had been with me at the party, 
and was at that moment leanin’ his el- 
bows on the back of Old Shad’s high 
chair, which was right a- front me— 
he says, lookin’ at me, ‘Tell us about 
your trip in Nevada—that one you told 
at the party the other night!’ ‘Yes,’ 
says Old Shad; ‘that Nevada is a 
very strange country, by all accounts. 
I should, for one—and I assume to 
speak for all present—be much grati- 
fied to learn about that country from a 
gentleman so well qualified by nature 
and experience to represent it Be 
pleased to proceed, sir.’ 

“When Old Shad made me that little 
speech, and reached his hand to the ta- 
ble for his glass o’ liquor, there was a 
dignity, a grace, a full fitness about him 
that made me think him a born judge.” 

“Judge o’ what?” 

“Of everything. An inspector of the 
universe. A man, sir, capable, by turns, 
of microscopic atomization, on the one 
hand, and of being a cosmographer of 
worlds on the other!” 

“H—t! don’t he sling a dictionary 
jaw-bone?” queried a sotto voce. 

“Old Shad—you’ve seen fellers like 
Old Shad! but you haven’t seen many. 
He was the most innocent and attentive- 
lookin’ middle-aged person I ever saw. 
His face seemed to fairly beam with at- 
tention and respect toward me! His 
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lively little black eyes were laughed 
back into his head by two circles 0’ 
wrinkles, which yet waited round the 
front doors to get a chance to poke ’em 
in the ribs if they ever came out again. 
He had a circular alkali- flat on top o’ 
his head, with a little black bunch o’ 
grease-wood in the middle of it. Then, 
his face was shaved clean, and he was, 
except his eyes, as pretty a counte- 
nanced gentleman as ever I saw. One 
of those fatherly persons who never for- 
get that all good men are twice a boy, 
an’ forever a little youthful. He was 
some fatter than there was any need of, 
an’—he wasn’ta blonde. When he said, 
‘Be pleased to proceed!’ I proceeded. 

“* Gentlemen,’ says I, ‘the Sage-brush 
is the Wonder-land of grown-up children. 
Its history is to the active intellect of 
North America what the reading of the 
Nine Books by Herodotus was to the 
pulse of young Athens—the stimulus 
to greater daring and deeper diggings. 
What the poet and the painter have done 
for the rude ages prior to gunpowder, 
which gave us the pictures of the bat- 
tle- axe, the claymore, the scimiter, the 
long-oared galley, and the castle-crown- 
ed cliff, the coming American, combining 
in himself the artist and the artisan, must 
do for the long processions which follow- 
ed the sun by day and watched with the 
stars by night, among the great rocks and 
dim vistas of the weird mirage - haunted 
wilderness. The rough-forged long bar- 
rel of the immortal sharp - shooter—that 
aspiring swamp-blackbird, from whose 
sweet throat Liberty first warbled and 
Freedom learned to whistle—and the 
wand coiled round with the detonating 
taper of the ox-driver’s whip, must be 
inwoven with our heraldic designs, until 
after ages, sir, shall learn that the sacred 
is the true and tried—the useful still 
the holiest.’”’ 

“You was puttin’ it up pretty steep, 
wasn’t you?” inquired the foremau. 

“T should say I was! Old Shad’s 
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face was bewitchin’ me with the rosy 
dawn of unborn compliment. It wasn’t 
often I got an audience like that. I was 
talkin’ then, not about California, but 
about Nevada, an’ it seemed like I was 
called upon to speak a piece for the ‘Gal 
I left behind me,’ an’ I waltzed in with 
all the fine points I’d ever heard of — 
an’ could remember at the time. But 
I held myself right down to the cold 
truth—only flushing it occasionally, like 
the top of a snowy sunset mountain 
with the roseate alpenglow of our rari- 
fied atmosphere. 

“* Gentlemen,’ I continued, ‘when our 
remotest pre-historic ancestors hacked 
their wild mysterious story in the rag- 
ged yet regular edges of the world-wide 
scattered flinty arrow- heads, they little 
knew that unborn ages of a quickened 
intellectuality would prospect among 
their ‘float’ for the after-thought of 
the soul’s immortal longings. And 
when the ancestral fathers of this 
young republic, sitting upon the ragged 
edge of the new-born constitutional 
conscience, dared to weigh down our 
infant treasury to purchase from “The 
Man of Destiny” that mystery of em- 
pire known as Louisiana, little they 
dreamed that an after-time of quicker 
intellect would prospect amid the drift- 
ing snows and whirling dusts of an arid 
waste, and find—find what? Ah, gen- 
tlemen, the rock-ribbed coffers of a 
world—the treasury of nations now that 
are, and of others yet to come! 

“*Gentlemen,’ says I, ‘permit me. 
We'll drink. Here’s to the boys at the 
front—THE PROSPECTORS! 

“*Now, gentlemen,’ says I, after we 
drank and were seated, ‘these men who 
have discovered these great mines and 
bonanzas have fought a battle no less 
glorious than that fought by the classic 
youth who dressed their hair in the 
mountain-gorge, where still the hot- 
springs bubble up, whispering to heroic 
hearts, “ Zhis is Thermopyle /” 
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“* But, alas! these modern heroes in 
the mountain-passes of the Desert-land 
did not need to dress their hair in the 
throat of death, because they were sure 
of having it lifted and dressed after 
death, with all the honors of barbaric 
pomp, while their bones were left to be 
dragged to the galloping midnight mu- 
sic of the prairie- wolf, into the distant 
waste behind the veil of the night’s dim 
circle. Not the “untutored” was their 
only foe, for him they tutored after 
awhile—but want and storm, and house- 
less, homeless loneliness, and unrequit- 
ed waiting; and sometimes Death came 
softly down upon his black wings with 
the glances of the sweet-faced moon, 
and made the lonely sleeper’s dream 
eternal in the sage. 

“*Gentlemen,’ I continued, ‘to give 
you an idea of the vicissitudes of cli- 
mate, and the houseless hardships of 
the earlier days in Nevada, before the 
peculiarities of the climate were under- 
stood, I will relate, now, the simple and 
truthful tale which my young friend has 
asked for, in which request he has been 
kindly joined by your honor and the 
entire company. 

“*It was, if I remember right, in the 
winter of 1866-7, or 1867-8, I’ll not be 
sure which —but no matter, it was one 
time or the other—I found myself in 
B., which then was a new and active 
mining-camp, and is now, though no 
longer new, still active. The mud in 
the town, owing to the late rains, the 
stirring people and newly broken earth, 
was disagreeably deep. I met Johnson. 
‘Johnse,’ said I, ‘what are you on, an’ 
where are you bound for?’ 

“*T’m on the prospect,’ says he, ‘an’ 
I’m bound for Reveille.’ 

“* How?’ says I. 

“*In a wagon,’ says he. 

“*When?’ says I. 

“*To-morrow,’ says he. 

“*T’ll go with you,’ says I. 

***Tt’s a whack,’ says he. 
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«So next morning we harnessed up his 
two little mules to a light wagon and 
started through the mud.’ 

***Heavy rolling in the mud, I sup- 
pose?’ asked the judge, very politely. 

“‘*Very much so, indeed,’ I responded, 
about as politely. 

“¢ Johnse’s team was willing, but it was 
small, and though that wagon had nothing 
in it but our blankets and two or three 
hundred pounds of grub, etc., we were 
all day and until midnight going sixteen 
miles; and when we camped the old 
snow was so deep and crusted that the 
little mules wouldn’t move another step 
—so there we hung up, in the deep snow.’ 

‘** How far did you say that was from 
where you started?’ asked a member, 
who seemed to be takin’ notes in the 
fiy-leaves of a book. 

About sixteen miles.’ 

**¢ Mules are no better in the snow than 
in the mud,’ said the judge, with his lit- 
tle black eyes twinklin’ at me. 

“* About the same. Well, we staid 
there till morning—mules not a thing to 
eat but a lick or two of flour, and we a 
bite of raw fat bacon. In the morning, 
however, the night- frost having left the 
snow crusted, we rolled out on solid 
footing. In about two hours we got 
to some good grazing and water, and 
camped, to let the animals feed and to 
cook something for ourselves. Then 
we rolled along in first-rate style to an- 
other camp at H. After we got out of 
that snow we had no trouble with any- 
thing that day but the dust.’ 

Dust!’ exclaimed the judge, draw- 
in’ his ehair up closer to me, and glow- 
in’ upon me with admiration. 

“*Yes. Johnse did not feel very well, 
so he lay down in the wagon-box—it 
was a common light dead-axe wagon — 
with his head toward the tail-board. I 
was driving. and after awhile I looked 
back over my shoulder, and there was 
old Johnse fast asleep on the flat of his 
back, and the two hind-wheels of the 


wagon just rolling the dust into his 
face.’ 

“* Heavy dust?’ from the judge. 

“* Yes; the dust was piling on to him. 
Each side of his nose was all filled up 
level with his eyebrows—all smooth.’ 

“‘Singular country!’ remarked the 
judge. 

*** Most remarkable climate on earth,’ 
says I. 

“**One would think so,’ said the feller 
who was takin’ notes. 

“*Well, we staid all night at H., and 
next morning we started by the valley 
trail for Reveille, intending to get there 
that night—but we didn’t make it.’ 

“*Why so? more mud?’ asked the 
judge. 

**No, no more mud; but about noon 
the sun came down so hot that the lit- 
tle mules fairly melted on their feet, and 
there was no go in them—so we hung 
up for the night at the Springs.’ 

“*How far were you from B., at the 
Springs?’ asked the feller who was 
takin’ notes. 

“*Let me see,’ says I; ‘thirty-four 
an’ twenty-four is fifty-eight — yes, fifty- 
eight miles.’ 

“‘The next day you proceeded to 
Reveille?’ queried the judge. 

“*O, no. That night they brought 
an ox-driver into camp, with his feet fro- 
zen,’ 

“*Frozen!’ shouted a member who 
had not spoken before. 

“**Yes, sir; frozen, and badly frozen. 
And they were still freezing by the fire, 
after he was brought in—because a 
freeze continues till the thaw sets in, 
and the thaw does not set in until the 
heat has time to penetrate; and when 
you are lying before a fire out of doors, 
in a cold bright starlit night, one side 
chills about as fast as the other thaws.’ 

“Yes, that’s true,’ said the judge — 
‘when a man is lying out.’ 

“TI thought he put a curious little qua- 
ver on the last word but one o’ that 
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remark, but it was so slight I passed it 
by an’ went on with my story. 

“Yes, gentlemen, feet that have been 
tramping in the wet snow all day freeze 
very suddenly, in the change of tem- 
perature which takes place as the sun 
is going down, in high altitudes. And 
when a boot and sock once become 
like solid ice the jig is up. There is 
no more motion for the foot, which 
clumps lifelessly and helpless at the end 
of the leg. A casing of cast metal is 
not more immovably fitted to that which 
it surrounds than is a frozen boot to a 
freezing foot. You might as well pull 
at one of the bronze boots on the statue 
of Jackson, as attempt to draw such a 
boot. The poor fellow, in this case, 
having become conscious, as he clump- 
ed about the desert in the snow hunt- 
ing his cattle, that his feet were freezing, 
tried to draw his boots, then to rip them 
off, then, as the twilight settled into 
the steely cold starlight, he set himself 
down and tried to whittle them off, like 
the bark fi a tree; and when found, 
he had whittléd the skin, and the flesh, 
and the nerves, and the tendons, till the 
chips of leather, with the white blood- 
less flesh adhering to their concave 
sides, lay about him on the snow, like 
unskillfully shaven chips from some 
young white- wooded tree, and ——’ 

“*My God! sir, stop!’ roared the 
judge, dropping his face upon his knees, 
and into the palms of his hands. I 
stopped. Seeing the terrible emotion 
of Judge Ephraim Shadwell, some mem- 
ber moved, ‘That we do now take a 
drink, and adjourn.’ Seconded. 

“While the drinks were being served, 
the judge recovered, and said to me: 
‘My dear friend, permit me to thank 
you for this evening’s entertainment, 
and to assure you, sir, that I have 
never met your equal. I formerly flat- 
tered myself that I could do something 
in that line, but hereafter I shall feel 
that, even in my special field, the hon- 
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ors have taken the advice of the late 
Mr. Greeley, and gone West.’ 

“TI thanked the judge for his spoken 
compliments, but Wedster’s Unabridg- 
ed, soaked in Los Angeles honey, never 
could pan out a speech equal to thank- 
ing him for the admiring radiation that 
shone from his face.” 7 

“Didn’t he hev no daughters?” ask 
edarough miner. “I’d ha’ married into 
that family, some way or other, ef I'd 
ha’ been you !— married the old man, ef 
I couldn’t done no better.” 

To this sneer our hero did not, by 
face or words, condescend to express 
any rejoinder, but continued his narra- 
tion. 

“While we were drinkin’ an’ adjourn- 
in’, the member who took notes stood 
alongside o’ me, and asked me how far 
it was from the mud to the snow, from 
the snow to the dust, from the dust to 
the hot place in the valley, an’ from the 
hot place to where the ox-driver froze 
his feet; an’ when I told him it was 
all inside 0’ one day’s drive, with a 
good span o’ horses, he drew a long 
breath an’ shook his head, sayin’ slow- 
ly, ‘Wonderful climate! wonderful cli- 
mate!’ 

““Weall went home from that club, an’ 
I flattered myself, for about two weeks, 
that I was just the old he school-marm 
abroad, enlightenin’ the people. 

“Finally, I was ready, packed up, to 
return to this coast, an’ just as I had 
bid farewell to all my relations, an’ 
was gettin’ on the cars, the hotel-clerk 
where I roosted handed me this docu- 
ment.” 

Here he drew from his breast coat- 
pocket a long envelope, and slowly 
passed it over to the foreman, the con- 
tents of which, on being read aloud, 
proved to be as follows: 


“SPECIAL LITERARY CLUB. 
** DEPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC LYING. 


“* This certificate bears witness to whom it may con- 
cern, to the full effect that in the above department, 
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J.H.S., a native of the State of Illinois, recently a 

resident of California, and now a citizen of the State 

of Nevada, has so eminently distinguished himself, 

at a single session of this Club, that he has been 

unanimously elected an Honorary Member of the 

Club. EpuHraimM SHADWELL, President. 
*Joun Coot, Secretary.” 


“It’s a certificate for fine lyin’!” said 
several voices. 

“‘That’s what’s the matter, an’ you 
boys know that I wasn’t lyin’!” 

“Of course you wasn’t! I’ve had 
my toes frosted on the same day that 
my nose was peeled with a sun- burn,” 
said one. 
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‘An’ I saw-John Beard, at old White 
Pine, when he’d whittled his boots off 
and parts o’ his feet. That was in 1866,” 
shouted another. 

“Bar-keep, dish it up. Boys, nomi- 
nate the poisons. Ignorance is a local 
crime, and people who haven’t traveled 
live in darkness. But the next time any 
man here present proposes to tell the 
truth, I just want him to remember that 
I got this paper from the highest or- 
naments of an enlightened communi- 
ty, as a reward for telling the FROZEN 
TRUTH.” 
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CONCLUSION. 


HE cut on the head proved to be, 
though not dangerous, somewhat 
more serious than had at first been an- 
ticipated, making it quite impossible for 
Louis to do anything for the next few 
days, except to lie quietly and pass 
away the time as pleasantly as he could. 
This would not have been a difficult 
task, had his mind not been continu- 
ally perplexing itself as to what could 
be the reason that Roberta again treat- 
ed him with such cold indifference. 
They were just beginning to under- 
stand each other, or so he had fancied, 
and now, without any apparent cause 
that he could discover, Roberta seemed 
perfectly unconscious of him. Three 
days he had been unable to go about 
except in a dizzy uncertain way, but 
when once he was himself again, he 
thought with angry impatience he would 
know why he was thus trifled with. 
And so he fell asleep, lying alone; but 
when he awoke Fay was sitting in an 
easy-chair beside him. 
“ How kind of you,” he exclaimed, in 
such a tone of evident gratitude, that 


for the first time words of his brought 
painful blushes to her cheek. 

“T am afraid I awoke you.” 

“No, indeed ; or if you did, I am very 
glad, for I fell asleep from sheer weari- 
ness of my own company.” 

“Have you been alone, then, all the 
morning? I thought—I felt sure that 
Roberta came down to stay with you.” 

“No; or if she did, she changed her 
mind. I have a faint remembrance of 
her looking in at the door and asking 
how I was, as one might inquire into 
the condition of some one at the north 
pole.” 

Louis tried to veil the bitterness of his 
feelings behind a smile. 

Fay, who could not endure that he 
should think Roberta cold or unfeeling, 
answered seriously : 

“You must not think Roberta does 
not care, or would not do anything for 
you; but she has never been sick a day 
in her life, and she does not know how 
terrible it is to lie and suffer as ——” 

“As you know it,’ Louis broke in, 
softly, thinking that Fay had never been 
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so beautiful as when defending her sis- 
ter. 
“I don’t know about that. I am sure 
I ought to, but I don’t think I really 
do. One grows used to anything, you 
know. I mean any bodily pain.” 

Fay spoke with a weariness of which 
she was not conscious. Louis flashed 
a startled look at her, then closed his 
eyes, wondering if Fay could know any- 
thing of any other pain. 

“TI wish I could do something for 
you,” she said at last. 

“You can, if you will. Sing for me; 
I should like it better than anything. 
You never sing any more.” 

“Because we can always have so 
much better music. Let me go and get 
Roberta, if you want music.” 

“No, I don’t want her music; it ex- 
cites me, and makes me wretched—I 
mean it would now, and I want rest— 
something to ease this horrible pain. 
Please sing that prayer for rest, which 
you used to sing so long ago.” 

Without further urging, Fay complied 
with his request. She had a sweet 
clear voice, not strong or deep, but she 
sung with feeling, deeper feeling than 
ever before, and again Louis flashed a 
glance at her from his half-closed eyes. 

“Thanks,” he murmured, when she 
had finished; “your singing reminds 
me of the light delicate shades which 
you contrive to get even into the dark- 
est shadows of your painting. I always 
said that through the darkness you 
made one feel the light beyond.” 

Fay was silent, too happy for words. 
In the silence there floated in through 
the open window the sound of voices 
talking. 

“There is Roberta now,” observed 
Fay. 

“And Llorente with her?” 
Louis, with corrugated brow. 

“T think so— yes.” 

“Was Llorente here upon the night 
of my fall?” 


asked 
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“Why, yes, he and Roberta were sit-' 
ting out in the yard.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember now. I think 
that fall has affected my head in more 
ways than one, for I don’t seem to 
remember anything. How old is he, 
should you think? I’ve often wonder- 
ed, for he looks as if he had been to 
the fountain of perpetual youth, and he 
talks at times as if he were as ancient 
as the Wandering Jew.” 

“He is about the age of papa, and 
he is thirty-nine.” 

“Your father looks nearer fifty, while 
Llorente looks younger than I, who am 
only twenty-five, though I feel a hundred 
to-day.” 

Fay laughed at his doleful tone. 

“Mr. Llorente has made Roberta 
promise to write some music for him, 
something about the roses. I shall long 
to hear it, sha’n’t you?” 

“ He thinks a great deal of her,” said 
Louis, evading an answer. 

“Yes, he was engaged to my aunt 
Alice, and Roberta is very like her, I 
think.” 

Louis lay for a long time with closed 
eyes. It was not a new thought with 
him, but he had always silenced it be- 
fore by thinking of the difference of 
their ages. But Roberta was so dif- 
ferent from other girls that now even 
that objection seemed to fade away, 
though he could not have told by what 
course of reasoning a mere fancy be- 
came a certainty. When an hour later 
Roberta came to the room, she found 
them still talking together. She smiled 
upon Fay, but Louis had closed his eyes, 
shading them with his hand. 

“The air is very close in here,” said 
she, throwing open a window. 

“O, Roberta, if you have time, will 
you not play something. Louis has been 
wishing for some music.” 

“A wish that you satisfied,” said Louis 
curtly. 

“T am glad of that, for I am not in 
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the mood to play,” answered Roberta; 
“and even if I were I could not, for I 
have bound myself by a promise not to 
play until I have finished my Fantasy 
of Roses.” 

“Then sing,” persisted Fay, feeling 
somehow sure that Louis was longing 
to hear her. - 

But he interposed: “I beg that Miss 
Roberta will not be tempted to break 
any resolve on my account.” 

There was an instant of silence, then 
Louis rose and left the room. Fay 
looked after him with wondering eyes, 
then turned to Roberta. 

“You have been out too long in the 
heat to-day,” she said, remarking her 
exceeding pallor and the heavy black- 
ness lining her eyes. 

But it was not the heat nor the fatigue 
of the day which thus betrayed itself in 
Roberta’s melancholy face. It was the 
record of hours of wakefulness, which 
made of each night a time of hopeless 
misery, in which only one thing remain- 
ed clear to her—that she must take a 
new view of life, must choose for her- 
self or renounce for others upon the 
threshold the happy joyous existence of 
which she had dreamed, and knowingly 
accept the privation of joy. At times 
she would rise to that state of exalta- 
tion where renunciation seems easy and 
sacrifice has in it more of pleasure than 
of pain. At other times she would push 
the heavy dark hair back from her throb- 
bing temples and wonder if she were liv- 
ing over again the struggle of Alice Lin- 
garde. That Fay loved Louis was no 
reason why to her should be sacrificed 
both their lives. Let him choose be- 
tween them. Neither would have the 
right to consider herself wronged. 
Then came the thought of Fay’s suf- 
fering — Fay, whose whole life had been 
one continual strain of endurance; to 
physical pain would be added mental 
suffering, spiritual anguish. Roberta 
shuddered at herself. No, she could 
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not take a happiness which would 
bring sorrow to another. Like a warn- 
ing voice from the past, these words — 
the words of Sister Agatha—sounded in 
her ear, helping her in the hour of her 
greatest need. And Louis, would he 
suffer? Sometimes she asked herself 
that. Because she refused his love, 
would he therefore turn to Fay? It 
was by no means certain. It was the 


only crumb of which Roberta 
unconsciously Allowed herself, and when 
she discoyefed it she almost hated her- 


self. She felt that the sacredness of 
life, such a life as. would only satisfy 
her, would be forever marred, unless she 
were victorious over desire and longing, 
and victorious in such a way that noone, 
not Fay nor Louis, should dream that 
beneath the calm a tempest of passion 
had raged. All the time she was vague- 
ly conscious that no sacrifice was in vain, 
and so she schooled her heart to simu- 
late coldness and indifference, while un- 
consciously to herself Llorente’s words 
helped her to endure. Her promise to 
him she hailed as a welcome respite to 
thought. Through the long summer 
mornings, the strange fancies of her 
brain wrought themselves through hand 
to paper, and the silent air stirred with 
unknown unheard music, while the roses 
bloomed and faded. 

More and more she absented herself 
from the family gatherings. Nothing 
from the life without called to her with 
a cry which she heard. Not so much 
as a flush of pain passed over her face 
when, looking out, she would see Lou- 
is and Fay together; Fay looking so 
dreamily happy, and Louis —she could 
never see his face. Then, upon one 
summer’s night, the last page of her 
manuscript was filled with delicate char- 
acters, and Roberta sat looking it over, 
filled with a sudden wild longing to 
translate the written characters into 
sound. A month had passed since the 
promise had been given among the ros- 
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es, and the heat which had then been 
so intense was now tropical in its fire. 
When Roberta went down-stairs Fay 
was reclining in an easy-chair before 
one of the windows, which was flung 
open to its widest extent. Louis was 
sitting in the window-seat. One lamp 
cast a dim light in the room, so that at 
first she did not see Llorente, who was 
sitting by one of the other windows, 
until he spoke. 

“And so you have succeeded in 
changing the roses into music for me? 
I am most curious to know what you 
have made of it.” 

Roberta started, and asked in surprise : 
“How did you know that I had finished 
it?” 

“ Because of the radiance in your face, 
and I am nearly perishing with longing 
for it.” 

“Then you shall be gratified at once.” 

Roberta left the room, returning al- 
most instantly with the manuscript in 
her hand, neatly tied with a scarlet rib- 
bon. She handed it to him silently. 

He made no move to take it, saying: 
“Tt is an unknown tongue to me. My 
curiosity will be no better satisfied than 
before, unless ——” 

But she would not understand him. 

“You have it as you wished it, sir. 
Remember that you refused to let me 
give it to you in any other form.” 

“But now you will comply with my 
wishes again, and make it intelligible to 
me? That is, if it is not too much of an 
effort for you.” 

Roberta did not stop to answer. She 
was only too glad that the request had 
been made. In a moment she had seat- 
ed herself at the piano. It seemed to 
her that she could play the whole from 
memory, so vividly had she been im- 
pressed while writing it. But she wait- 
ed until Llorente had arranged the lamp 
for her, and had unrolled the manuscript, 
pressing it out so that it would remain 
unfolded. Not until he had taken his 
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place behind her, standing with folded 
arms, did Roberta strike the first notes; 
low liquid notes, blending with deeper 
ones of fathomless melody ; the breath of 
roses weighed down with the sparkles of 
dew, floating up with kisses of light, and 
rippling together; light and darkness ; 
noon and even-tide; solemn and slow; 
ineffable as dreams of heaven, sweet as 
paradise in summer; tuning life to such 
majestic strains that heroism seemed but 
another name for life. Yet it was not all 
glad, exultant, but filled with dim yearn- 
ings, permeated with a quenchless mel- 
ancholy. There were thorns beneath 
the rose-leaves, forever reaching heav- 
enward; forever the roots, without which 
life is not, were sinking down into the 
damp darkness of earth. 

No one knew how long she played, 
if even they were conscious of when she 
stopped, so softly did the last cadence 
sink away into silence. Fay was in 
tears, silent, breathless tears, as if the 
music had enveloped her in a bliss so 
ecstatic as to be pain. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, before Llorente, bending 
down to Roberta, said: 

“‘The rose-blossoms are gone now, 
yet all the music is not written. An- 
other life is stirring out there.” 

Almost mechanically Roberta rose and 
followed him out through the low win- 
dow into the piazza, and then down the 
graveled walks where the maple-trees 
cast long shadows, for the moon was 
low down and the stars were pale with 
heat. 

Neither Fay nor Louis had heard his 
words. They only saw the pair go. 
Louis, who had been listening to the 
music with the despair of one who feels 
hope dying out of his life, drew a long 
breath of relief—the relief which comes 
from any knowledge, even that of the 
hopelessness of our fondest wishes. Un- 
consciously to himself there was also an 
undercurrent of irritation beneath the 
calm of his despair, which said to him: 
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“Do you not see how impossible it 
would be for your love to satisfy such 
a nature? All the universe would not 
content her—would not be enough for 
her sweetness, beauty, and genius.” 
And then he turned to Fay with a 
sudden craving for sympathy and love; 
bent near to her—so near that their 
mingling breath floated together —and 
Fay smiled through the haze which 
clouded her eyes as the morning mist 
wreathes the forget- me- nots. 

“Dear love,” his voice sinking to the 
softest murmur, ‘“‘the music makes you 
sad. Itis breaking your heart, as mine, 
with its sweetness. And it makes us 
sad because we can not have and hold 
it forever. Dear Fay, sweet Fay, do 
you divine what the music was to me? 
It was yourself, for I love you, and life 
is very sweet.” 

“And to me,” murmured Fay, softly, 
“the rdses were also love. O, Louis!” 

The great tears trembled down. Not 
tears of sorrow, but the tears which fall 
lest the warmth and brightness of love 
and joy should scorch our hearts. So 
the dew prepares the green earth for 
the sun’s ardent glances. Listening to 
that sweet confession, touched by its 
simple faith and pathos, Louis felt that 
life would not be long enough to prove 
himself worthy to watch over and care 
for her happiness. It must be, it was all 
a mistake, a wild mad fancy which had 
possessed him for Roberta; as if one 
should choose to send one’s frailest 
most precious. bark over rapids and 
down cataracts, instead of trusting it tc 
the bosom of a soft gently gliding river. 

And where the roses had been, where 
the memory of their sweetness still lin- 
gered in the air, Llorente was saying: 
“If the rose were satisfied with hei 
crown of blossoms, if when those fel. 
she felt that life was done, we should 
have roses for one brief summer and 
never after. But see, the flower does 
not consecrate even one short month 
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to mourning and desolation, for even 
now the wood is ripening and the 
buds of another summer are quicken- 
ing into life. To me the plant is no- 
bler now, has a grander beauty than it 
had a month ago. All thought of self, 
of this present life, is put aside, that 
other branches may also have their 
crown, and other summers brighten with 
their beauty.” 

“And the music had not that,’’ said 
Roberta, with streaming eyes; “but I 
meant, I strove to give it place. It is 
so hard, and everything in life seems so 
difficult.” 

Here she broke down utterly. Then, 
when she had mastered a little the agi- 
tation which possessed her, she con- 
tinued : 

“TI have never had anyone to talk to 
me in that way except Sister Agatha, 
and then I did not understand her. It 
all seemed so far off, and my life was 
spent in such a dreary monotone, that 
I felt that anything would be better.” 

She paused suddenly, and Llorente 
asked gravely, but without curiosity: 

“Tell me about Sister Agatha. What 
did she say to you? What was she 
like?” 

“Like an angel who can not endure 
the brightness of heaven because oth- 
ers sorrow on earth, and all that I could 
tell you of her would not make you see 
her as she is.” * 


It was late when Roberta passed up 
to her room, with noiseless step, that she 
might not disturb Fay, the door of whose 
room was standing slightly ajar. She 
had nearly gained her own door, which 
opened out of Fay’s studio, when a rus- 
tling noise staid her steps, and in the 
window-seat she saw, not a shadow, un- 
less it were the shadow of light, but Fay, 
all white and gold, as on other nights she 
looked while she dreamed. But she was 
not dreaming now—hardly thinking even 
of her happiness, which clothed her like 
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a gossamer veil, so frail the breath of a 
thought would have broken it. There 
was no light but the light of the stars, 
filling the room with their delicate bloom, 
yet Roberta closed her eyes instinctive- 
ly to gain the darkness which was not 
there. Fay reached out her hands en- 
treatingly, and Roberta took her in her 
arms, and so for a time each listened to 
the beatings of the other’s heart. 

“You do not need that I should tell 
you,” whispered Fay, at length; “for, 
Roberta, it is the dream of the roses 
come true. Tell me that you under- 
stand me, or I shall fancy that it is alla 
dream.” 

“ My darling, I knew that the dream 
would come true, and I knew that it 
was for you,” answered Roberta, also in 
a murmur, though her voice sounded to 
her own ears most harsh and unnatural. 

“Did you? Did you, really, Ro- 
berta?” cried Fay, wonderingly; ‘and 
I never even dreamed it could be possi- 
ble. Now I am afraid to close my eyes 
lest I shall wake to find that I have 
dreamed.” 

“But you hold the magic ring which 
makes the dream forever real,’ answer- 
ed Roberta, holding up Fay’s hand, on 
which a new and unusual ornament glit- 
tered. 

“Yes, yes—I know; but you must let 
me tell you all. I should die otherwise, 
I think; and I have waited so long— 
such a very long time, Roberta—and 
yet all is so strange. To think that to 
me the crown of life should come! I 
can not realize it now, and yet I think 
that I always loved Louis, even without 
knowing it, from the first moment of our 
meeting. I had longed so for a broth- 
er, who should be stronger and braver 
than I was—forgive me, dearest, I had 
no sister then—and when I knew Louis, 
it seemed to me that he would be one. 
I had never thought of love and mar- 
riage. My life seemed so set apart by 
suffering that I never even dreamed that 
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it could have in it the joy of other lives. 
I think I should have been content to 
have always lived so had you not come; 
and then—O, Roberta—it seems so. 
dreadful to me now; a sort of sacri- 
lege——” Fay paused in her rapid 
speech, and buried her blushing face in 
Roberta’s aeck. 

“Do not torture yourself by telling 
me,’’ said Roberta, in a smothered voice. 

“But I like better to tell you. After 
you came home I began to compare my- 
self with you, and, in spite of myself, a 
feeling of discontent grew within me. 
I know you will think me an ingrate, as 
I am, when my life has been so shelter- 
ed by love and through love; but it all 
seemed poor, mean, and worthless, in 
comparison with the jewel which should 
be offered to you. It seemed so natural 
for you two to love each other —as nat- 
ural then as strange now. Do not 
speak’”’—as Roberta put up her hand 
entreatingly—“I must finish. As I 
could not help but love you, I tried to 
make myself believe that I should be 
quite satisfied to have it so: but I could 
not be, I was not. In spite of myself, in 
spite of my resolves, I would find my- - 
self watching you with envious eyes, 
and thinking that you, who were so 
beautiful and perfect, would find plenty 
to love you; while none but a perfect 
artist soul, such a one as Louis possess- 
ed, could see through the bodily deform- 
ity and love my artist nature.” 

“T can not hear you talk so, Fay,” 
Roberta interrupted passionately. 

“Then I will not. I know it seems 
strange to you, dear, as it does to me 
now; but think what it is to me to love 
grace and beauty with my whole soul, 
and as only an artist soul can love it, 
and all the time to know all outward ex- 
pression of them both is denied to me. 
It was the first consciousness that dawn- 
ed in my infant soul. In the eye of 
love I saw not only love, but pity; and 
I comforted myself by saying that I 
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would be content to paint joy and beau- 
ty for others, since they were not mine. 
And so I was until lately. I was blind- 
ed into a false security. I even fancied 
that I could be happy in your love, un- 
til that dreadful night when I thought 
that Louis was dead. It seemed to me 
that I should die, too, if he were dead; 
that I shouid die if he did not love me 
as I him. I was so wretched that I had 
no pride; I did not care if all the world 
knew.” 

“But that is past now. You know 
each other’s hearts.” 

“Yes; Louis is to speak to papa the 
first thing, though I know that he will 
not refuse me anything. Yet it can not 
but be a trial to him, for he has always 
thought of me asachild. He has said, 
sO many times, that my suffering would 
always keep me for him. Do you think, 
Roberta, he will be very displeased ?” 

“No, Fay; if he had not had the 
greatest regard for Mr. Valois, rest as- 
sured he would not have allowed you to 
be so much together. But you must re- 
ally stop talking now and go to bed, for 
the stars are stealing al] the brightness 
out of your face. You will be sick in 
the morning, when of all times you most 
wish to be well.” 

“*T shall not wish to be, for I shall be. 
I think I shall never be ill any more; 
though I have always had that feeling 
for Louis, that I could endure to have 
him pity and help me, and I never could 
feel in that way to anyone else, not even 
to papa, who has so suffered for me.” 

“Heaven grant that you may be hap- 
py,” said Roberta, with such solemn 
earnestness that it frightened Fay. 

“TI shall be happy, but I hope that I 
am not grown selfish,” she said with a 
troubled voice. ‘Why should I not be 


happy? Are you not so, Roberta? for I 
could never be happy unless you were, 
too. Tell me: is it only your music 
which is sad, or does that seem sad be- 
Cause you are so?” 
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“T am happy, always happy. You 
must believe that, no matter what my 
music may say about me. And now, 
good-night; I must say it, for it will 
soon be good-morning.” 

Soon, she said, but it was a long time 
before the stars paled and faded before 
the morning’s light. Not as on those 
nights before did Roberta sit with a 
numb misery throbbing in heart and 
brain, nor as in the first ardor of her 
renunciation did she glory in every 
thought which could make her suffering 
more intense. The time was past when 
she could feel proud of her strength or 
glory in the wounds which she was in- 
flicting upon herself; but alone, quite 
alone with herself, the last battle was 
fought. There should be no need to 
bid her interpret the dream of the roses. 
Even with Alice Lingarde’s face, she 
had a heart which would choose to suf- 
fer rather than to inflict suffering. But 
when the chill damp of the morning set- 
tled down, her courage was not so great; 
a spasm of self-pity made her cry out in 
pain. It seemed intolerable to her the 
thought that she must suffer, more intol- 
erable still the thought that any other 
might suspect that suffering, and when 
she looked in the glass she was startled 
at the reflection of haggard misery which 
stared at her from the smooth surface. 
A sudden longing came upon her to look 
at that other face, so like her own, yet 
now so unlike. In the dark room smoth- 
ering with yesterday’s heat and filled yet 
with a faintly perceptible odor of attar 
of roses, she felt dizzy and faint, and for 
a long time she had not strength to open 
the trunk. When she did, the face look- 
ed up at her as never before, the dark 
eyes dilating, and the smile unutterably 
sorrowful in its suggestion of sympathy. 
As Roberta looked her own face chan- 
ged, the color shot back through the pal- 
lor, and quick as the flush the tears 
came to the eyes, which were full to 
bursting. She murmured words unin- 
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telligible to any other, scarce did she 
dare whisper them to herself, and when 
the storm of passion had spent itself, 
she felt something like happiness. She 
placed the picture back in its resting- 
place and wént in her own room again. 
She dressed herself carefully, that not 
even her rumpled dress should betray 
her night of watchfulness, and with the 
fresh clothes she seemed somehow to 
put on fresh strength of endurance. A 
glance at the smiling happy faces in the 
breakfast-room showed her that all was 
well. Never had she seen her father in 
such a glow of friendly feeling. It even 
bubbled over to her, and Roberta felt 
that her pain was not without some 
amends when her father said to her 
kindly: “They have been telling me of 
the wonderful music which you gave 
them last night. I am glad that it is 
not lost with the sound. Some time I 
shall ask for the pleasure of hearing it.” 
It was such an unusual thing for her fa- 
ther to speak directly to her, and, above 
all, to speak with interest of her music, 
that Roberta felt the ready tears spring- 
ing to her eyes, but with a mighty effort 
she controlled herself, and answered 
that she should be most happy whenev- 
er he wished, only Mr. Llorente had 
the music and had taken it home with 
him. 

Later in the day, Roberta and Fay 
were sitting on the broad piazza, shaded 
now from the heat by the flowerless 
rose-bushes, while a wandering clematis 
which had straggled among the roses 
filled all the air with an indescribable 
sweetness. Both were silent from very 
fullness of speech. Fay had been tell- 
ing of the interview with her father. 

“It was so strange, Roberta; you 
know how early papa rises, and I, too, 
was awake with almost the first ray of 
the morning, and, though I tried hard 
to be patient and quiet, I could not wait. 
At last I called Elsie with a soft voice, 
and, as soon as I was dressed, I went 
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down to the library where I knew papa 
usually spent that hour reading, but he 
was not reading; Louis was with him— 
had but just finished telling him when I 
opened the door. Papa looked up at 
me with such a sad smile, and Louis 
cried eagerly, ‘Speak for me, Fay. I 
can not make your father believe that I 
have not been dreaming.’ And papa 
asked, ‘Is it true, my little Fay? Do 
you need any other love than mine?’ 
For a moment I could not speak; then 
I answered, ‘It is true, papa; I do love 
Louis. How can I help doing so?’ 
Papa looked so grave that I spoke quite 
firmly, and as if I did not care for any 
other love, but I was sorry when he said, 
‘Heaven knows, my child, I could not 
refuse you anything in my power to 
grant, but it is more necessary for you 
to be loved than to love.’ And then he 
talked to Louis. I can not tell you 
what he said—I could not hear for 
weeping—and yet I was not sorrowful ; 
but when Louis spoke I heard every 
word. He said he was not worthy, but 
that he cared for nothing in life so much 
as for the privilege of caring for me; 
that my suffering endeared me to hima 
thousand-fold, and much more that I 
can not repeat—and it is to be in Octo- 
ber.” 

“That is a very short time.” 

“Two months; but you know I shall 
not be a bride like other brides, and 
Louis would not consent to wait until 
spring. To be sure, I have never been 
what they call in society, but then I 
never shall; and so it was decided for 
that month.” 

While they were sitting there Louis 
joined them, saying in a playful man- 
ner, “Am I not to have one word of 
welcome from my sister?” 

Roberta had not seen him since break- 
fast, nor had she then spoken directly to 
him. Now she answered: “I am very 
glad for you and Fay. It is as it should 
be. If I have not spoken before it is 
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because speech is most difficult when 
the heart feels most.” 

“T wish that I dared ask you to speak 
to us with your heart in the way it loves 
to speak,” said Fay, breaking the si- 
lence which had followed Roberta’s last 
words. ‘“Thanks”—as Roberta rose— 
“but not unless you like to do so.” 

Roberta did like to play then better 
than anything else. In music she al- 
ways lost herself, always found some- 
thing higher. But upon this day she 
did not “dream,” as she called it, with 
the pearly keys. Nor did she even play 
from memory any of the exquisite mor- 
ceaux which were ever her own. But 
she chose from the music-stand one of 
Chopin’s most difficult Polonaises, and 
played it over and over again before she 
seemed to be satisfied with her interpre- 
tation, and then another and another. 
Not until she was forced to stop from 
sheer weariness, not physical but men- 
tal, did she cease playing; then she stole 
softly out of the room, and neither knew 
when she had left them. But in the 
evening Fay said reproachfully: 

“You did not give us of your very 
self, Roberta?” 

_ “No,” answered Roberta, quietly; 
“for that would not have been worthy.” 

“Say rather,” said Louis, with an air 
of humility, “that you did not deem us 
worthy.” 

Why it was Roberta could not have 
told, but certain it was that in the weeks 
which followed she never played without 
_ her notes, and only played from the won- 
drous pages of Chopin. Fay and Louis 
were constantly together: in the morn- 
ing for long rides; in the afternoon in 
the coolest, shadiest spot in the garden 
to read; and in the evening on the pi- 
azza. It was wonderful how Fay gain- 
ed in strength, as happiness dwelt with 
her, even while the August sun was 
Staining with yellow the green of field 
apd forest alike. Louis was most de- 
voted, most attentive; a restless activity 


possessed his love. Yet with all that 
Fay was never happy, never utterly con- 
tent, unless Roberta was with them. 

“TI am so happy that I am afraid of 
being selfish, or perhaps it is selfishness 
which makes me wish to have you with 
me. I do not know why I am so sad 
when I do not look in your face. I feel 
somehow as if you were not happy, and 
I want you to be happy.” 

“And sol am. The best happiness 
is mine in seeing the happiness of those 
I love.” So Roberta spoke with her 
lips, but her heart was saying, while her 
eyes were fastened upon the picture of 
“Rebecca,” hanging upon the wall: 
“Rowena must have been such as Fay 
divined her. It would have been intol- 
erable agony for her, for them both, had 


she even imagined what Rebecca suf-. 


fered.” 

Llorente was the only one who was 
not deceived by Roberta’s fictitious gai- 
ety, and she felt, with writhings of self- 
contempt that made her hate herself and 
long to die, that he knew and under- 
stood all, though never by word or look 
did he intimate to her that knowledge; 
but he helped her, saved her from her- 
self in a thousand ways, some of which 
she did not recognize until long after 
the memory of it had ceased to be pain. 
He was always there, but in that there 
was nothing remarkable, for he always 
had been. One morning he arrived just 
as they were getting ready toride. Fay, 
as usual, had insisted on Roberta’s go- 
ing with them, and Roberta, though she 
dreaded these long rides more than any- 
thing else, had not refused. September 
had brought with it a dash of coolness 
in the morning air, which sent the blood 
in swift currents through the arteries; 
but Roberta, who was standing leaning 
against one of the pillars, looked more 
weary and wan than the sultry heat of 
August nights had ever left her. She 
was usually on her guard, but uncon- 
sciously her face now betrayed her. 
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Llorente darted a keen: glance at her, 
then said: 

“T have arrived just in time, Valois. 
I was going to ask the ladies to ride this 
morning, and if you like we will divide 
the pleasure. Leave Miss Roberta to 
me.” 

To this no objection could be made; 
indeed, no one thought of making any. 
After they had gone, Llorente stood for 
a moment waiting for Roberta to speak, 
but she seemed to have forgotten his 
presence. 

“You do not wish to ride?” he asked 
at last 

Roberta started at the sound of his 
voice, and answered hurriedly: “O yes, 
I do. I will. I did not observe that 
you were waiting.” 

But Llorente had thrown the reins to 
the boy who stood waiting, motioning to 
him to take the carriage away, and then 
seated himself on the steps lower down, 
where he would have to turn quite round 
in order to look in her face. He did 
this with intention, for he felt that Ro- 
berta was in one of those moods when 
restraint would be impossible; the ten- 
sion of the days and nights past had 
been so great that now it would hardly 
support a feather’s weight. He knew 
perfectly well that she would make the 
effort as much before him as before 
Louis and Fay. He commenced talk- 
ing; for the life of her Roberta could 
not have told, while*the words were yet 
ringing in her ears, what they were. 
She only knew that what he said re- 
quired no answer, no effort from her. 
Gradually her mind caught faint threads 
of meaning. The story of some friend 
he was telling to her. He was saying, 
“When we wish the green sod to cover 
their graves we must leave them.” 

“That is what I would do!” As an 
involuntary plaint of pain the words were 
wrung from her, the first which she had 
spoken. 

“He would, but could not, because 
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you know to others the graves were not, 
must never be known,” continued he, in 
the same tone of voice in which he had 
been speaking / so that Roberta, scarce- 
ly conscious of her own words, was still 
less conscious of his answer. It seem- 
ed to her that the full meaning of words 
never came to her now until she was 
alone. 

As the glowing tints of September 
mellowed into the golden days of Octo- 
ber, and every morning brought nearer 
that morning which should shine above 
all the rest, it was strange how depend- 
ent Fay grew upon Roberta. Nothing 
could be done without her sanction. 
Sometimes at night, for that was the 
only time when she was alone, Roberta 
would lie awake and wonder with a 
dreary wonder how long it would last, 
how long before her heart would be 
quite broken, and then she would look 
forward to that day, hoping that then a 
change would come; or she would des- 
perately resolve to go away, break away 
forever from this new life so full of pain, 
and go back again to the old, old life, 
where the more automatic, the more 
dead-alive one became the better. But 
with the blush of morning came other 
and better thoughts, and she scorned 
herself for the weakness which could 
not suffer without embittering another’s 
joy. It was to be a quiet wedding, for 
Fay shrunk from any display, and Louis 
had no friends to invite. The morning 
came —a June morning framed in Octo- 
ber gold, with the hazy warmth of Indi- 
an summer floating in the air; and there 
was a bridal without tears as a sky with- 
out clouds. Fay looked like a fairy who 
had lost her way from fairy-land. They 
were only gone a week—Roberta stead- 
fastly refused to accompany them, though 
Fay entreated her to do so—then they 
were back again, and life seemed the 
same as before. 

“I was quite disgusted with myself, 
for everywhere and at everything Fay 
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had but one answer, ‘If Roberta were 
only with us,’” Louis said, in a tone of 
laughing petulance ; and Roberta won- 
dered if all her life was to be like this. 
And even while she wondered relief came 
to her in a way she least expected. 

That same night on which they re- 
turned a letter came to her from the 
mother- superior of the convent, asking 
her to come at once. Sister Agatha 
was sick, dying they feared, and had en- 
treated to be allowed to see Roberta 
again. 

“It is very selfish in me; I know it is 
so,” cried Fay, clinging to her, “but I 
can not endure the idea of your going 
away now, when we have just come 
home.” 

“I must go; Sister Agatha loved me,” 
was all that Roberta said. 

She made the few preparations need- 
ful for the journey with feverish haste. 
In her heart of hearts she had determin- 
ed never to come back, never. The 
year had not completed one cycle of 
seasons since she had left those walls 
with such eager longing. Her life there 
had been so colorless and repressed ; 
she thirsted for the life without; and 
now, as if a life-time had been com- 
pressed in those few months, she found 
_ herself longing as eagerly for the calm 
again—the dead monotony of a life which 
never changes. 

The journey was not a long one; as 
in a trance Roberta passed the hours 
which intervened. Sister Monica met 
her, looking just the same, though it 
seemed to Roberta that everyone must 
have changed as she herself had. 

“How is Sister Agatha? Can I see 
her mow?” were her eager questions. 

“The same. She is waiting for you. 
She felt sure that you would come. 
You will find her much changed, though 
we never thought her case dangerous 
until lately.” 

“Let me see her. Take me to her at 
once.” 
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“First let me go and see if she is 
awake, and tell her that you have come. 
She is so feeble, you see.” 

“There is no need,” said Roberta, 
moving her gently to one side. “If she 
is asleep I will sit quietly by the bed un- 
til she awakes.” 

She pushed the door softly open and 
as softly closed itagain. Her first glance 
showed her Sister Agatha lying upon 
the low couch—the same Sister Agatha, 
but how greatly changed, etherealized as 
it were! Roberta went softly up to the 
bed and knelt down, stifling the great 
sob which threatened to choke her. An 
imploring look crept into Sister Agatha’s 
deep eyes, a look which Roberta an- 
swered by the faintest whisper. 

“Not that name, never that,” mur- 
mured Sister Agatha, brokenly; then, 
pointing to a glass, “Give me some of 
that. It gives me strength, and I must 
speak.” Roberta rose and brought it 
to her. After a few moments, Sister 
Agatha spoke in a stronger voice: “I 
knew that you would come. I felt sure 
that you would. I have longed so to see 
you, my very other self. Let me look 
into your face again. It is there, too. 
I could not save you from it. I felt 
that you were suffering, and still was 
powerless to help you.” 

“ Dear Sister,” entreated Roberta, “it 
is nothing. I only suffer for myself. 
Were I better and greater, nearer the 
ideal which you ever held before me, I 
could not suffer so.” 

“You must tell me all. I alone can 
help you. I have lived for that.” 

The story took not long to tell, though 
Roberta did not spare herself, only pass- 
ed over as lightly as possible the feeling 
of loneliness and isolation which pos- 
sessed her. 

“And you never knew?” 

“Never. As often as I had looked 
upon the portrait, I had never identified 
it. A vague resemblance, a strange 
likeness to some one, I knew not whom, 
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puzzled me; but on that morning, even 
while I was looking, a strange spell 
came over the picture, and I saw not 
the face of the dead Alice, for the living 
one of Sister Agatha shadowed it, and I 
knew, as if I had known it always, that 
you were one. It was that which saved 
me, for I sought it in an agony which 
would have betrayed me to all, and I 
left it in a calm which was never wholly 
broken afterward.” 

When Roberta paused in her recital, 
Sister Agatha spoke quickly: “I should 
never have sent for you, Roberta, but I 
felt your pain through that strange sym- 
yathy which binds us together, and I 
«new that I alone could save you from 
yourself. You are no longer a child, 
and must know, must realize, something 
of the struggle which conquered me. 
Yet you have not entered life upon the 
same footing. To me self-control and 
renunciation were as words unknown, 
and when I awoke to the knowledge that 
I loved Lawrence Haight, I could have 
blotted out the sun and left the world in 
darkness in my passion, dismay, and 
anger. For the first time in my life 
something had come to me that I could 
not alter. Much as my brother loved 
me, deeply as my father idolized me, I 
knew that they would turn in horror 
from me did they even suspect the truth. 
There was no one in whom I could con- 
fide. I loved Ray even while I deceiv- 
ed him. I see now that he would have 
helped me. He was the only one who 
could, but I did not trust him, and the 
end came. I said that I would throw to 
the wind all the chains which bound my 
past with theirs, and for one short week 
I did. Then some chance—nay, I mis- 
take, for nothing happens by chance — 
left a paper in my way. It was open, 
and the first paragraph which met my 
eye was the account of my father’s death, 
with a few scathing words on my shame- 
less conduct. It was a short paragraph, 
but every word burned like fire in my 
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brain. I saw myself as I was—saw 
what I had done, abhorred myself. I 
was mad, I think. I never saw Law- 
rence Haight again. When I awoke, | 
was in the convent here. They called 
me Sister Agatha. I had been here five 
years, they said. One day a little child 
was brought here. There were already 
a great many children here, but I had 
never noticed them. This child had 
eyes of wondrous melancholy, and a 
smile more sweet than bright. O! Ro- 
berta, I saw that I could live again— 
that I should live again in you. I beg- 
ged the mother-superior to let me teach. 
I could do it easily, for music was an 
open book to me. How I loved you, 
Roberta! How I have ever loved you! 
I could not trust myself to embrace you, 
to give you even one of the caresses that 
you longed for, lest my idolatry should 
be discovered and you should be taken 
away from me. Alydys at confessional 
the one sin which/I had to confess and 
do penance for was that of idolatry, and 
yet I suffered. You were a part of my 
bitter punishment. I felt all the hard- 
ness of my brother in his coldness to 
you. I realized that this enforced pri- 
vation of all the joys and pleasures of 
life would only make your longing for 
them more eager, more uncontrolled, 
when the opportunity for satisfying them 
came, and I labored and strove to pre- 
pare you for that struggle.” 

“ And all in vain; I am so utterly un- 
worthy that you should have cared for 
me,” said Roberta. “It has seemed to 
me that nothing but death could be wel- 
come to me, since life had nothing for 
me to do except to suffer.” 

“ And there was One who took upon 
Himself life even for that. O! Roberta, 
my work was only half completed. To 
live for others, to do good for others, 
that is all there is worthy of life. And 
to do that best you must not shut your- 
self away from the world, with its breath- 
ing hopes and sorrows. That was the 
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first light which came to me in the black 
night of my despair. I knew that I 
must bear the consequences of my own 
deeds. By my own act I had narrowed 
the field of my activity. I had taken 
the broken worthless fragments of my 
life and thought, to dedicate them to a 
God who had placed me in a world fill- 
ed with my fellow-creatures needing 
care and love—a God who demanded 
the best powers of heart and brain. O, 
it was maddening! Then you came, 
teaching me that I had still something 
to live for.” 

“But it is so hard to know what to 
do, what it is right for one to do,” sigh- 
ed Roberta. 

“Be sure that when you have learned 
to distrust your own desires, the path 
will become plain to you. When we 
strive to grasp happiness, to search for 
_ a path which shall be soft and gentle to 
our feet, we are sure to be farthest from 
the right.” 

While they talked the evening shad- 
ows deepened into night. The dull 
November sky was covered with dull- 
er clouds, and the wind beat restlessly 
against the panes. The bare desolate 
room was more gloomy in the darkness, 
and the breathless silence was broken 
only by the low murmur of their voices. 
Now and then long pauses came be- 
tween the words, and more than once 
Roberta in affright bent nearer to see 
if the life fluttering on the pale lips had 
ceased to stir. The bells for vespers 
had rung out their soft melancholy sum- 
mons, and the steps of the sisters and 
children had ceased to echo through 
the carpetless halls. Roberta thought 
with a pang, half of sorrow, half of joy, 
that never more would Sister Agatha’s 
voice sound in the vesper hymn, but 
a celestial choir would be the gainer. 
Later, one of the sisters came in, but 
seeing Sister Agatha lying as if asleep, 
she had gone out again, promising to 
come in later and share the watch with 
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Roberta. For a long time after that 
there was silence; then Sister Agatha 
moved restlessly. 

“Is there anything you want?” Ro- 
berta asked. 

I have said all.” 

The answer came in little more than a 
breath. A sudden thought moved Ro- 
berta. She bent lower. 

“And Mr. Llorente, dear Sister — aft- 
er all these years, have you no word, no 
message, to send to him?” 

She searched the pale face with pain- 
ful eagerness, and then repeated the 
question. The colorless lips moved. 
Roberta bent nearer. 

“O, I can not understand!” she cried 
in a distressed voice. 

Sister Agatha repeated her words with 
painful effort. 

“ Ray ! ? 

That was all that Roberta could un- 
derstand. She listened in agony of 
suspense — listened, but the silence was 
never broken more by Sister Agatha. 

Hours after, Roberta, through the haze 
of unwept tears, sat gazing upon a face 
too beautiful for life, too beautiful for 


‘death —the face of one who had put on 


immortal life and beauty. 


Again Mossland bowed beneath its 
summer weight of roses. Wilder, more 
luxuriant, the air seemed fainting under 
the sweet burden of their bloom, and 
sky and earth were lost in the richness 
of their perfect lives. The radiant glory 
of sunset still lingered in the west, and 
the maple-leaves were all aflame. Be- 
fore one of the open windows Fay was 
lying, dreamily watching the moving 
shadows through her half-closed eyes. 
On a low stool by her side Roberta was 
sitting. Their white dresses, of thin- 
nest texture, mingled together insepa- 
rably like a fleecy cloud. Upon Fay’s 
arms and neck and in the golden set- 
ting of her hair the bluest sapphires 
rested. Roberta wore no ornament, 
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only a black cross suspended by a del- 
icate thread of gold from her neck. The 
year had brought no perceptible change 
to either outwardly. Joy and sorrow 
had come to them when life was fresh 
and young. 

“Of what are you thinking?” asked 
Roberta at last, breaking the silence 
which had encompassed them with its 
calm. 
Before Fay could answer, Louis, who 
had entered the room through the open 
window, threw the long chain of roses 
which he had in his hand in a sportive 
way around them. 

“ How lovely!” exclaimed Fay. 

Roberta uttered, or rather suppressed, 
acryof pain. The fine needle-like briars 
had pierced her uncovered arm, bringing 
the scarlet blood in a quick gush to the 
white surface. 

“T have hurt you!” exclaimed Louis, 
in a tone of dismay. 

“It is nothing,” said Roberta, laugh- 
ing, with pale lips; “only I am so fool- 
ish about the merest scratch.” 

She looked ready to faint. 

“It is one of the most beautiful of all 
the roses,” said Fay regretfully. “What 
a pity—and I was just thinking of the 
Fantasy of Roses which you played for 
us last summer. Do you remember it, 
Louis?” 

“And I,” said Llorente, “was won- 
dering at that very moment if Miss Ro- 
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berta had ever finished the second part 
for me.” 

No one knew that he was there. No 
one had seen him enter. But Roberta 
answered without surprise: 

“Yes, I finished it long ago; will you 
hear it now?” 

“T should like first to hear the other 
part.” 

It was her father who spoke. Ro- 
berta answered not; she had already 
struck the first notes, and faultlessly, 
without hesitation, unconscious of her 
listeners’ wonder and delight, she gave 
the whole of the first part—the same, 
but softened by memory, like sorrow 
and pain. A moment’s pause, and then 
the white keys glistening in the twilight 
interpreted the second part, to which 
the first was as but the faint prelude 
sounding from afar. For this was the 
life of a life, softened, melodious, and 
divine in its exquisite harmony. It was 
as if an angel presence shadowed the 
player, breathing through the keys; and 
two there felt the breath strike warmly 
to their inmost hearts, which had so long 
been deadened to all but suffering. 

“It is Alice as she was, as she might 
have been,” murmured Llorente. 

‘As she is and always will be,” came 
from Roberta in answering murmur; “it 
is the message that she would have sent 
had not sleep come upon her while yet 
your name trembled on her lips.” 
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I recollect one certain night in June, 
( It seems to me our nights are dearer than our days), 
When dust of silver from the moon 
(As some familiar poet says ) 
Fell softly on the sea and land. 
It was the night of nights; pray tell what harm 
For youth and beauty, arm in arm, 
To saunter down the yellow sand? 


I quite forget just how it came about; 
There was an earnest word, two hands held out, 
And then upon his breast 
In momentary rest ; 
The mobile mouth and tender eyes 
Were turned to him in glad surprise. 
It was so very, very nice, you know, 
To press her sea-side hat against his vest ; 
A sweet foretaste of heaven, although 
The rest was only momentary rest, 
For with remorseful start she said, 
‘Alas! alas! for me, 
It can not, can not be! 
To-morrow week I am to wed.’’ 


How small a word will grind the heart to dust ; 
A breath of air will break the thread 

On which we hang our trust. 
And while his lips were white and mute, 
He took from her the Dead Sea fruit, 

And simply bowed his head. 


An oft-told tale; it was the wealth 
Of youth and hope and matchless health, 
It was the opulence of brawny arms, 
Against five -twenties and a hundred farms. 
Back to his dull unconscious books 
He went, with bruiséd heart and sharpened brain. 
To school his thoughts and mask his looks, 
And nurse a purpose born of pain. 
A trifle cynical he seems, and yet 
He may, perhaps, forget. 
‘*Hard hit,” Sir Blasé says in well-bred slang. 
He sees the symptoms and has felt the pang. 
Brave hearts will sometimes wince, he knows ; 
Will wince, and still not whine, 
If once there is no color to the rose, 
No sparkle to the wine. 
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And she, she plays her wedded part 
Right royally, with subtle art, 
And wears with pride her gilded chain ; 
But for the semblance of a heart 
We seek in vain. 
The man whose name she bears 
Is old, and gray, and bent with cares ; 
But then, but then, 
He is the prince of men, 
For she is mistress of the Riverside, 
And has a brown - stone front in town beside. 


Time brings reprisals to us*all, 
And soon or late we learn the truth 
That stately pride will have its fall, 
And that one little heart, forsooth, 


Outweighs it all. 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


S well might one undertake to de- 
A scribe the universe in a telegraph- 
ic dispatch as hope to furnish within the 
limits of a magazine article an intelligi- 
ble review of the early history of the 
Pacific Coast, which embodies in great 
part the history of maritime adventure 
and discovery during the sixteenth cent- 
ury. A friend of mine, who is somewhat 
of an antiquarian, recently loaned me a 
book published in Venice in 1574, from 
which he thought some valuable infor- 
mation might be extracted. This an- 
cient and fish-like volume contains the 
geography of the world by Tolomeo and 
other eminent writers, and abounds in 
maps representing the various countries 
of the earth as they were then known 
or supposed to exist. The Carta Ma- 
rina Nueva Tavola gives a very fair 
representation of Europe and the con- 
tiguous countries, but takes some as- 
tounding liberties with the western 
hemisphere, and connects all the con- 
tinents by convenient arms or bridges of 
land. Terra del Fuego is nearly two- 
thirds the size of South America. China 


occupies the present position of Upper 
California. India is situated somewhere 
in the vicinity of Alaska. 

A mere glance at the records of Span- 
ish adventure in the New World would 
occupy more time than I can give to the 
subject, fascinating as it is. The annals 
of history contain nothing to surpass the 
bold and romantic achievements of Chris- 
topher Columbus, who, in 1492, discov- 
ered the islands of Cuba and Hispanio- 
la; or of Hernan Cortez, who, in 1521, 
subdued the empire of Mexico. Our 
early history is especially associated 
with the daring achievements of Cortez. 
The spoils of treasure which fell to the 
great conqueror, on the subjugation of 
Mexico, were said to have come from a 
country far to the northward and west- 
ward of the Mexican capital. The King 
of Michoacan and his cacigues called 
the country Ciguatan. Cortez became 
inspired with a desire to find this won- 
derful land of precious metals and pearls, 
and sent his officers to make surveys of 
the coasts. Various explorations were 
made to the northward until 1534, when 
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Ximenes landed on the peninsula of 
Lower California. It was at first called 
the Isle of Pearls, or the Islas Caroli- 
nas, but acquired the name of Califor- 
nia, or the Islands of California, after 
the visit of Cortez to the gulf of his 
name, in 1535. 

As late as 1740, California appeared 
in various maps and charts, including 
those of Lord Anson, as an island, or 
group of islands. The voyages of Fran- 
cisco d’Ulloa, Alarcon, Pedro Cabrillo, 
and others, from 1537 to 1544, and the 
land expeditions of Coronado and Ca- 
beza de Vaca through the northern Mex- 
ican States, furnished ample evidence 
of the richness of the new countries dis- 
covered. Pedro Cabrillo went as far 
north as Cape Mendocino. The Span- 
jards had undoubtedly landed at various 
points on the coast prior to the visit of 
Sir Francis Drake, in 1577. The mis- 
sionary explorations of fathers Francisco 
Xavier, Salvatierra, and Eusebius Kino, 
about the middle of the seventeenth cent- 
ury, resulted in the discovery of a land 
route to California; and after that pe- 
riod the country became well known to 
the Spaniards, whose missionary estab- 
lishments extended through the greater 
part of Lower and Upper California. 

The series of events which resulted 
in the acquisition of California by the 
United States may be said to have com- 
menced prior to 1845. Without going 
into unnecessary details, the Mexican 
nation, under the presidency of Paredes, 
found itself in the beginning of that year 
on the eve of a war with the United 
States. The department of California 
was in an exposed position, and already 
the explorations of Lieutenant Frémont 
and others were attracting attention to 
the Pacific slope. 

At that time, John A. Sutter, a native 
of Switzerland, who had served in the 
armies of Napoleon, was a resident of 
California. This brave adventurer had 
just established a rancho or farm near 
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the banks of the Sacramento River. In 
order to ward off the attacks of hostile 
Indians, he had erected a strong defen- 
sive work, then and now known as Sut- 
ter’s Fort. Generous in his hospitality 
as he was brave and enterprising, Sut- 
ter received with open arms the advent- 
urous Americans who crowded across 
the plains at that period. He furnished 
them with provisions and aided them 
with his teams over the difficult passes 
of the Sierra. Enamored with their con- 
versation, which breathed the spirit of 
liberty, and possibly fired with the story 
of Tell and Gessler, he made a rendez- 
vous of his fort. The Mexican govern- 
ment was prompt to resist the threaten- 
ed incursion of the Americans. Don 
Andres Castillo, a cavalry officer of the 
Mexican army, was dispatched to Cali- 
fornia, to negotiate with Sutter for the 
purchase of his fort. It was deemed of 
great importance to possess this strong- 
hold. Castillo was empowered to pay 
for it as much as $100,000; and actual- 
ly offered Sutter, in addition, several 
fine tracts of mission land, now worth 
millions. 

But Sutter, with an unselfish devotion 
to our interests which has never been 
properly appreciated, rejected all these 
tempting offers, preferring to unite his 
fortune with the Americans—thus saving 
to the Government of the United States 
an important point of defense and a 
large expenditure of treasure. He is 
now old and poor. His lands are taken 
away from him. The Legislature of 
California has, from session to session, 
grudgingly given him a pittance of $250 
a month, to enable him to prosecute his 
claims at Washington; but the General 
Government has never recognized his 
services. 

The stirring events of 1846 are fresh 
in the minds of many still living in Cal- 
ifornia. On the 15th of June of that 
year the bear flag was hoisted at So- 
noma, as a symbol of revolt against 
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Mexico. William B. Ide commanded 
a strong party of Americans, who were 
determined to resist any attempt of the 
Mexican authorities to drive them out of 
the country. Commodore Sloat hoisted 
the flag of the United States at Monte- 
rey, on the 7th of July, 1846, thus sav- 
ing the country from the grasp of the 
English, who, it is believed, were on 
the point of taking possession. Be 
that as it may, it was a bold move- 
ment, made at the right time. The he- 
roes of the bear flag abandoned their 
purpose of an independent revolution as 
soon as the Stars and Stripes floated 
over the land. 

Commodore Stockton relieved Com- 
modore Sloat, and disputes subsequent- 
ly arose between Colonel Frémont and 
General Kearnev as to the governor- 
ship of the territory. “It would require 
too much time to go into the merits of 
the controversy; suffice it to say that 
General Richard B. Mason became Mil- 
itary and ¢x officio Governor of the De- 
partment of California on the 31st of 
May, 1847. The American forces held 
possession of the whole territory at that 
time. Commodore Shubrick held the 
ports, and vessels of war were stationed 
at various points along the coast. 

Immigration largely increased in 1847. 
The intelligent Americans who came in 
that year began to feel the inadequacy 
of the Spanish laws, and experienced 
great embarrassment from the anoma- 
lous state of things) under a mixed civil 
and military government. The first 
newspaper announcement of the dis- 
covery of gold was made on the 15th of 
March, 1848. The intelligence spread 
over the territory with incredible rapid- 
ity, and by the middle of May people 
came flocking to the diggings from all 
quarters. Very soon the whole world 
was aroused, and the harbor of San 
Francisco was filled with ships. Sailors 
deserted their vessels, soldiers their col- 
ors ; all discipline and subordination to 
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authority were at an end. Yet among 
the great masses of adventurers who 
rushed to the diggings the utmost har- 
mony prevailed. Perhaps there never 
was a time in the history of this State 
when there was so little crime and so 
much good feeling among all classes as 
in 1848-9; verifying Doctor Johnson’s 
aphorism, “that men are seldom more 
innocently employed than when they are 
making money.” 

The American is by nature a speech- 
making, law-making, law-abiding, as well 
as money-making member of the human 
family. Nosooner were the motley bands 
of adventurers gathered inthe cafions and 
ravines, the hollows, gulches, and river- 
beds where gold was found, than some 
ambitious leaders rose to the surface, 
formed a code of rules and regulations, 
and made laws governing the “camp” 
or mining community. Many of these 
laws have since become the laws of the 
land. 

News of peace between the United 
States and Mexico reached the Pacific 
Coast on the 7th of August, 1848, and 
a proclamation to that effect was issued 
by General Mason. 

The military-contribution tariff was 
abolished and the revenue laws of the 
United States were put in force. Un- 
der these laws a collector was appoint- 
ed for the port of San Francisco, with 
a corps of assistants. General Mason 
called upon the people throughout the 
territory to elect delegates to a conven- 
tion for the purpose of forming a civil 
provisional government; but it was ex- 
pected that Congress would immediate- 
ly take action on the subject and es- 
tablish a territorial government. The 
people, however, soon found their mis- 
take, for Congress adjourned without 
doing anything to relieve them from 
the onerous burden of taxation without 
representation. They became exceed- 
ingly restless under the restraints of 
military rule; and business suffered 
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from the exactions imposed upon it by 
the General Government. On the 11th 
of December a public meeting was held 
at San José. Resolutions were adopted 
in favor of holding a convention for the 
purpose of forming a provisional ter- 
ritorial government, to go into imme- 
diate operation and to remain in force 
until Congress should supersede it by a 
regular territorial organization. Large 
mass meetings were held in San Fran- 
cisco during the same month, ratifying 
the action of the citizens of San José; 
and in January similar meetings were 
held in Sacramento, Monterey, Sono- 
ma, and other places, representing a 
large majority of the people of the Ter- 
ritory; corresponding committees were 
appointed, and all the necessary steps 
were taken to insure the success of the 
proposed measure. An address was is- 
sued by a committee which met in San 
Francisco in March, 1849, urging that 
all the delegates should meet on the 
first Monday in August, at Monterey. 
It was proposed that they should be 
vested with full powers to form a State 
Constitution, to be submitted to the peo- 
ple of California, and, when approved by 
them, to Congress. The ground taken 
was that the wants of the country were 
such as to require the immediate forma- 
tion of a State Government and justify 
a demand for the admission of Califor- 
nia into the Union of sovereign States. 

General Riley arrived on the 13th of 
April, 1849, and took charge of the civil 
and military government then existing. 
In deference to the wishes of the peo- 
ple and the pressing urgency of the case, 
he issued a proclamation on the 3d of 
June, recommending the election of del- 
egates, to meet at Monterey, on the Ist 
of September, for the purpose of form- 
ing a State Constitution. There was 
much jealousy existing toward the mili- 
tary authorities, and the right of the 
commanding officer of the department 
to issue such a proclamation was very 
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warmly disputed. However, since it ac- 
corded so nearly with the general objects 
in view, the election of delegates took 
place, and on the day named the Con- 
stitutional Convention met at Monterey. 
The subsequent memorial of the Cali- 
fornia delegation to Congress gives a de- 
tailed history of these proceedings. 

As acitizen of California, I take pride 
in stating that I occupied a position in 
that convention, which, if not the most 
exalted, was certainly not the least im- 
portant to the members. They made 
speeches, and I reported them. It has 
been said that I made some of the 
speeches myself, but that I deny. Such 
men as William M. Gwin, Charles T. 
Botts, Francis J. Lippitt, and Edward 
Gilbert were amply able to speak for 
themselves. There were many others 
who spoke well, and all spoke sensibly. 

Forty-eight good and true men met at 
that convention —as earnest and honest 
a set of men as ever assembled together 
to lay the foundation of a great State. 
They represented various nationalities, 
but the majority were of American birth. 
Many of them were comparatively young 
men; most of them were in the prime 
of life. 

Major x. S. Garnett designed the seal 
for the State of California, although the 
premium for it was given to Caleb Lyon 
of Lyonsdale. Garnett was a retiring 
gentleman, not ambitious to have his 
name made public as acompetitor. He 
gave the design of the seal to Lyon, who 
was not troubled with that sort of diffi- 
dence. Lyon drew some stars around 
the rim at the suggestion of a friend, 
and then drew a thousand dollars from 
the civil fund for the purpose of buy- 
ing a printing- press, which was one of 
the conditions. He never bought the 
press, and he never gave back the thou- 
sand dollars. Caleb afterward became 
a member of Congress and Governor of 
the Territory of Idaho. While on his 


way down to San Francisco, some years 
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since, in charge of $50,000 belonging to 
the Government, the money mysteriously 
disappeared, and Caleb had a good deal 
of trouble in his efforts to find the rob- 
ber. I believe he is after him still. That 
robber is probably keeping a sharp look- 
out for Mr. Lyon. 

Robert Semple, the good old presi- 
dent, said in his inaugural address that 
this was “a preliminary movement for 
the organization of a civil government 
and the establishment of social institu- 
tions.” The progress of California in 
wealth had been beyond all anticipation; 
yet her progress in population had been 
still greater. Nor was it of people who 
had nothing to do at home, but it had 
drained from the States many of the best 
families and most intelligent men in the 
country. 

I well remember the closing words, 
uttered in deep and prophetic tones by 
that good old man: “The knowledge, 
enterprise, and genius of the Old World 
will re-appear in the New, to guide it to 
its destined position amoag the nations 
of the earth. Let us, then, go onward 
and upward, and let our motto be, Jus- 
tice, Industry, and Economy.” 

Good old Semple has long since gone 
to his resting-place—that quaint, genial 
soul, whom we all loved and honored. 
May he rest in peace! 

Death has thinned out the ranks of 
the convention. Of forty-eight mem- 
bers not more than fifteen are living. 
Scarcely two years have passed since 
the nation paid tribute to the remains of 
Henry Wager Halleck, whose life and 
services have done so much to honor 
our State. Good and worthy men of 
less note have gone, who rendered effi- 
cient services in their various spheres: 
Sherwood is dead; McDougal, McCar- 
ver, Dimmick, Larkin, Rodrigues, Tefft, 
Reid, Foster, Shannon, Stearns, Ver- 
miale, Norton, Gilbert, Jones, Hill, Co- 
varrubias, and De la Guerra, with many 
others, have passed on to “that undis- 
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covered country, from whose bourne no 
traveler returns.” But 


“It is not all of life to live, nor all of death to die.” 


They have left behind them a noble mon- 
ument of their labors —the best Consti- 
tution ever adopted by any State of the 
American Union. They established for 
our guidance, in all time to come, the 
highest principles of civil, religious, and 
political liberty; they excluded slavery 
from the State by a unanimous vote; 
they prohibited banks of issue, and sav- 
ed this coast and the whole country from 
financial ruin; they encouraged indus- 
try, and protected the weak against the 
strong; they based their whole work 
upon the eternal principles of justice. 

The pioneers whose enterprise led to 
the acquisition of California—the daring 
spirits who preserved the territory to us 
amid the rush of nations for the prize— 
the good men who labored to give us 
equitable laws and happy homes —are 
passing away; a few years hence and 
not one will be left. Let not our’ chil- 
dren search for their names and find 
them “writ in water.” 

It is not alone the members of the 
Constitutional Convention to whom we 
owe this sacred duty. 

I well remember the brilliant coterie 
of army officers then on duty at Monte- 
rey. There was General Riley, Captain 
Halleck, Colonel Canby, Major Garnett, 
Captain Burton, and Lieutenant Kane, 
all now dead. There were Lieutenants 
Stoneman and Tully, still living, and 
many others, living and dead, whose 
names I can not now recall. 

The first Governor of California was 
Peter H. Burnet. He was elected to 
office on the 13th of November, 1849, 
immediately after the ratification of the 
State Constitution, and served with cred- 
it to himself and satisfaction to the State 
until the 8th of January, 1851, when he 
resigned. 

Doctor William M. Gwin and John 
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C. Frémont were our first United States 
Senators, and George W. Wright and 
Edward Gilbert our first Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

The services of Doctor Gwin, whose 
influence in Washington was paramount, 
in procuring the early admission of Cal- 
ifornia into the Union, should be grate- 
fully remembered by the citizens of this 
State. He also obtained from Congress 
large grants of public land and liberal 
appropriations for the State. No man 
ever devoted himself more ardently to 
its interests. It is time now that we 
should forget the differences which have 
since sprung up. 

Gilbert died in the full flush of youth 
and promise, a victim to the barbarous 
code of honor which then prevailed. 

I can not undertake to enumerate the 
older pioneers who came here between 
1841 and 1844. Among them are some 
well-known names. Many of them are 
still living—John Bidwell, B. D. Wil- 
son, P. B. Reading, John Temple, John 
I. Warner, Alfred Robinson, Jacob P. 
Leese, John A. Sutter (who came in 
1839), and a number of others distin- 
guished in the history of the State. 
But it is rather of the dead than of the 
living I would speak: such men as Hens- 
ley, Ritchie, Yount, Howard, Cooper, Lar- 
kin, and a host of others, now all gone. 
Do we not owe something to the mem- 
ory of men who have done so much to 
give prominence and prosperity to our 
State? Are we so selfishly devoted to 
the pursuit of gain that we can not spare 
time or money to preserve a record of 
their lives? While we are drawing from 
the rich treasury to which they opened 
the way more than a hundred millions 
of dollars a year in the precious metals 
and the products of the soil, many brave 
men whose names I have not mentioned 
have died in poverty, and others are 
passing away unnoticed. 

The lives of our pioneers are for the 
most part yet unwritten. Even where 
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we have records of their daring advent- 
ures and heroic exploits, they are so 
scattered that few have access to them. 
What a book could be written on the 
adventures of the Pattys across the des- 
erts of the Colorado, the wild life of Cap- 
tain Walker, the wanderings of Pauline 
Weaver in Arizona, the heroic career of 
Kit Carson, and the strange experiences 
of Felix Aubrey! The life of Herman 
Ehrenburg—his escape from the Fanning 
massacre, and subsequent adventures in 
Asia, South America,and Arizona—con- 
tains all the elements of romance. Our 
history is full of such material. 

The Reaper is reaping his harvest of 
noble, generous, and enterprising spirits. 
One by one they are falling before the 
sickle. The community has not yet 
recovered from the shock produced by 
the sad termination of a life which was 
a part of the life of this State. Years 
may heal the wound; but we have lost 
an element in the measure of our vital- 
ity. The death of an earnest, broad- 
minded, public- spirited man is a calam- 
ity to the cause of progress. When 
shall we look again upon the peer of 
William C. Ralston, whose sudden tak- 
ing off we have so recently been call- 
ed upon to mourn? Growing with the 
growth of this State, strengthening with 
its strength, he gave impulse to all our 
industrial interests ; his far-reaching eye 
saw, through the mazes of weakness, 
dullness, and selfishness surrounding 
him, the magnificent destiny of the Pa- 
cific coast. Impatient of restraint, con- 
fident of his powers, inspired by a no- . 
ble ambition to make San Francisco 
the Queen City of the western world, 
he swept aside all obstacles, scorned 
the shallowness of opposing counsels, 
rejected all considerations of temporary 
expediency. He moved onward with 
resistless energy and undaunted front 
to win the great battle of his life. He 
saw victory within his reach. In the 
midst of his triumph he was cut down 
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by that omnipotent hand which spares 
neither the strong nor the weak, the 
rich nor the poor, the good nor the 
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United States being equal to that of all 
other countries combined. The influ- 
ence of the discovery of gold in Cali- 


bad, leaving to the people of his adopt- fornia was not corifined to our own peo- 


ed State the vantage- grounds he had 
gained—the rich legacy of his noble 
deeds. Brief as his life was in years, 
it covered the distant future in good 
works. 
“ We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial : 
We should count time by heart- throbs. He most 
lives 

Who thinks most; feels the noblest, acts the best.” 

No event in the history of modern 
times has produced such an immediate 
and beneficial effect upon the commerce 
of the world, or tended so directly to 
the extension of civilization and the gen- 
eral welfare of mankind, as the discov- 
ery of the gold -placers of California, in 
1848. Already, in little over a quarter 
of a century, the immensity of the re- 
sults is beyond computation; no hu- 
man eye can penetrate the ramifications 
through which the enormous treasures 
wrested from the earth have passed 
during that period. The influence of 
the discovery upon the world’s progress 
is illimitable. From the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1848, to the present time, the State 
of California alone has produced up- 
ward of $1,000,000,000 in gold; other 
States and Territories of the United 
States about $260,000,000; the gold 
and silver product of Nevada, since 
1866, reaches $240,000,000; making an 
aggregate of $1,500,000,000 added to the 
metallic currency of the world by a few 
States and Territories of the American 
Union. Australia and New Zealand 
did not begin to produce gold till 1851, 
since which period their total product 
has amounted to about $1,000,000,000; 
Mexico, Central and South America, 
the British Possessions, Russia, and 
other parts of the world, have fur- 
nished, within the same period, about 
$500,000,000; the production of the 


ple. It incited and culminated in the 
discovery of gold in Australia and oth- 
er countries. It aroused the dormant 
energies of the whole civilized world. 
Every city, town, village, and hamlet in 
Great Britain, and throughout the con- 
tinent of Europe, felt the impulse given 
to trade and commerce, and became in- 
spired with new life. The toiling mil- 
ions saw hope in the future. Agri- 
culture, commerce, manufactures, all 
the mechanic arts, revived everywhere. 
The surplus populations of the states 
of Germany, France, Italy, and various 
parts of the Old World, found means 
to emigrate in large numbers to the 
New. Mexico, Peru, Chile, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and China furnished their 
quota of laborers, and all were welcom- 
ed. There was work for everybody; an 
asylum for the suffering and oppressed 
of every clime. New States and Terri- 
tories were soon opened up to settle- 
ment. The area of discovery was ex- 
tended over the whole Pacific slope. 
Treasure poured in from the Sierra, 
from every cafion, gulch, and ravine, 
every river-bed, sand-bank, and bluff; 
towns and cities grew up; roads were 
opened; new demands for labor and 
capital were created; prosperity to all 
who deserved it was assured. In the 
language of Sir Archibald Allison, 
“That which for five-and-twenty years 
had been awanting—a currency com- 
mensurate to the increased numbers 
and transactions of the civilized world 
—was now supplied by the beneficent 
hand of Nature. The era of a con- 
tracted currency and consequent low 
prices and general misery, interrupted 
by passing gleams of prosperity, was at 
anend. Prices rapidly rose; wages ad- 
vanced in a similar proportion; exports 
and imports enormously increased, while 
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crime and misery as rapidly diminished.” 
The results show the fallacy of the doc- 
trine advocated by many distinguished 
theorists—that the discovery of the 
precious metals in great quantity pro- 
duces an injurious and demoralizing ef- 
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tinent, that the very moon found it fa- 
tiguing to cross.” The Barnums “took 
charge of the California swindle, and 
stationed a first-rate liar in San Fran- 
cisco, under whom and accountable to 
whom were several accomplished liars, 


fect upon mankind. So long as a de® distributed all the way down to Panama 


sire exists in the human breast to ad- 
vance in the scale of being, to enjoy the 
fruits of labor, to achieve a competency, 
the pursuit of wealth must have its uses 
and attractions. The most degraded of 
our race are those who have the least 
desire to better their condition. As 
De Senancour says: “When money 
represents many things, not to love it 
would be to love nearly nothing ;”’ and 
our own Emerson rebukes the pulpit and 
the press for their commonplaces in de- 
nouncing the thirst for wealth: “For if 
men should take these moralists at their 
word and leave off aiming to be rich, the 
moralists would rush to rekindle at all 
hazards this love of power in the peo- 
ple, lest civilization should be undone.” 

Many distinguished writers, however, 
took a much less rational view of the 
subject. Some contended that the value 
of gold would be reduced nearly to that 
of silver or copper; that an increase of 
the precious metals would add nothing 
to the substantial wealth of the world. 
The great opium-eater, Thomas de Quin- 
cey, predicted ruin and desolation to 
mankind generally. ‘ From every quar- 
ter of Europe,” he said, “rushed the ex- 
cited plowman and artisan, as vultures 
on a day of battle to the supper of car- 
rion, and not a word of warning or ad- 
vice from their government!” The dis- 
covery of California he denominated a 
colossal job, “ worked as a job by a reg- 
ular conspiracy of jobbers.” The Amer- 
ican Union was inhabited chiefly by a 
race of Barnums on a pre-Adamite scale 
—characterized by Titanic energy such 
as would tear to ribbons a little island 
like Great Britain, but was able to “ pull 
fearlessly against a great hulk of a con- 


and thence to Chagres.” In quoting 
the words of the great essayist, who 
probably was under the influence of his 
favorite narcotic when he penned them, 
I wish it understood that no reflection 
is intended to be cast upon any mem- 
ber of the press now residing in San 
Francisco. The first-class liar of whom 
he speaks is probably dead. At all 
events we have none but common- 
place liars here now, and all the lies 
they tell are immediately nailed, so that 
they can’t do much damage to anybody. 

Look at actual results. A series of 
States and Territories, equal in the ag- 
gregate to a third of the North Ameri- 
can continent, has been brought within 
the harmonizing influences of labor and 
commerce. Cities, towns, and villages 
have been built; telegraph lines check- 
er the Pacific slope; transcontinental 
communication by railroad has been es- 
tablished, binding the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ; new and important branches of 
trade and manufactures, employing thou- 
sands of skilled laborers, have sprung 
into existence; an immense area of ag- 
ricultural land has been opened for set- 
tlement and cultivation; nearly all of 
the vast region divided in part by the 
Rocky Mountains and stretching west 
to the Pacific Ocean, bordered on the 
north by the British Possessions and on 
the south by Mexico, has been redeemed 
from the sway of the nomadic tribes and 
rendered available to the uses of civil- 
ized man. Surely this is no injury, ei- 
ther in a moral or physical point of 
view, to the human race. Within the 
brief space of a single generation more 
than a million of hardy, enterprising, 
and intelligent freemen have found con- 
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genial homes and profitable occupation 
on the slopes of the Sierra and in the 
coast valleys of the Pacific. The States 
of California and Oregon have won into 
the brotherhood of States and Territo- 
ries, Nevada, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. In this immense 
range of country, so recently a wilder- 
ness, scarcely known save to trappers 
and explorers, all the industrial and pro- 
fessional pursuits are represented, from 
the most primitive grades of muscular 
labor to the highest branches of science. 
But this is merely a local view of the 
subject, affecting our immediate inter- 
ests. It is difficult to conceive the mag- 
nitude of results which have grown out 
of causes apparently trifling and inade- 
quate. Under the mysterious guidance 
of Providence, the finding of a nugget 
of gold by James W. Marshall, while 
digging a mill-race at Coloma, on the 
19th of January, 1848, has changed the 
condition and affected the international 
relations of the whole human race. It 
has released from bondage four millions 
of our fellow-beings in the United States, 
emancipated serfdom in Russia, enlarged 
the area of free suffrage in Great Brit- 
ain, and aroused the oppressed millions 
of the continent of Europe to the as- 
sertion of civil and political rights. It 
has opened up the vast empire of China 
to trade, commerce, and diplomatic re- 
lations with all Christendom. It has 
overthrown the barriers which for cent- 
uries have excluded every nation save 
the Dutch from intercourse with Japan, 
and effected radical changes in the Jap- 
anese form of government. It stimula- 
teq Californian enterprise to make gold 
discoveries in Australia. It has united 
the eastern and western hemispheres by 
systems of steam communication, sweep- 
ing every coast and ocean, and penetra- 
ting all the great marts of commerce. 
It has utilized the sand-beds of the sea, 
traversing the solitudes of the deep by 
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electric cables flashing intelligence over 
every quarter of the globe, so that na- 
tions and individuals may now hold 
converse from the antipodes. 

The population of California on the 
1st of January, 1849, exclusive of Indi- 
ans, was 26,000; on the Ist of January, 
1850, 107,000; and now, twenty-five 
years later, it is estimated at 700,000. 
Our annual exports of wheat and flour 
amount to $20,000,000; wool, $8,000,- 
000; wine, $6,000,000; and miscellane- 
ous products, exclusive of the precious 
metals, several millions more. The in- 
corporation dividends disbursed in 1874 
amounted to $25,000,000. The banking 
capital of the State is estimated at $ 1 40,- 
000,000, and the transactions in mining- 
stocks range from $200,000,000 to $250,- 
000,000 per annum. 

Of the population of the State about 
two-thirds reside in the cities and towns; 
so that there is a good deal of room for 
settlers yet. 

San Francisco, the commercial me- 
tropolis of the Pacific, became a legally 
constituted city in May, 1850—a little 
over twenty-five years ago. The pres- 
ent population is probably 230,000; the 
real estate and personal property valua- 
tion over $300,000,000. The city is pict- 
uresquely and conveniently situated on 
the righ?# side of the bay—as you enter 
by the Golden Gate. Ll wanted it trans- 
ferred to Oakland a year or two ago, be- 
cause I owned some lots at Pagoda Hill; 
but the public could not be persuaded to 
see the point. At all events, it seems 
to be permanently located now. 

Some of the finest buildings in the 
United States have been erected in San 
Francisco during the past year. Chief 


among these, and towering above them 
all, stands the Palace Hotel, the largest 
and most magnificent structure of the 
kind ever built in any country—far sur- 
passing in the extent of its accommoda- 
tions and the simplicity and convenience 
of its internal arrangements the best ho- 
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tels of the Atlantic States or Europe. of the finest sea-going vessels afloat. 
It is really a wonderful work of art and The Pacific Company's steamers, plying 
architectural skill—one that not onlyre- between San Francisco, China, Japan, 
flects credit upon the State, but entitles the Isthmus of Panama, and the ports 
the lamented founder to the enduring of Mexico, connecting with various En- 
gratitude of every citizen of the Pacific glish and French companies’ steamers, 
Coast. thus putting a girdle round about the 
Next in the list, built within the past earth in nearly every direction; the 
year or two, or in process of completion, Australian and American Company’s 
is the Nevada Bank, lately erected by steamers, running six first-class Clyde- 
the great donanza kings, Messrs. Flood built vessels to New South Wales and 
& O’Brien, a stately and commodious New Zealand; the Colorado Compa- 
edifice, which would be accounted an ny’s two ocean and five river steamers ; 
ornament to the city of New York; the the Oregon Company’s Portland, Puget 
London and San Francisco Bank; the * Sound, and Alaska steamers; Goodall, 
Safe Deposit Company’s building, an Nelson & Perkins’ line of coast steam- 
admirably arranged and most wonderful ers; besides a large fleet of sailing-ves- 
institution; the new Mint, and various sels plying between California and va- 
other fine structures, quite equal to any rious ports of the Pacific. We have 
in the United States, and far more at- splendid bay and river steamers running 
tractive in appearance than the best toand from Sacramento, Stockton, Don- 
bank buildings and mints of Europe. ahue, etc., and ferry-boats plying at con- 
Nearly all the main thoroughfares of venient intervals between this city and 
the city have street railroads, furnishing Oakland, Saucelito, and Berkeley. 
every means for transporting passengers In no part of the United States are 
to their homes and places of business. there better hotel accommodations for 
Eight companies controlling car-lines transient visitors than in San Francisco. 
carry from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 pas- Besides the Palace Hotel already refer- 
sengers a year. Owing to her insular red to, we have the Grand, Occidental, 
position, San Francisco has but one out- Cosmopolitan, Lick House, and others, 
let by steam railroad—that of the South- all admirably kept. The fare is excel- 
ern Pacific, connecting with San José, lent; our markets supplying the choicest 
Gilroy, Salinas, and Soledad. There meats, poultry, and game, and all the 
are several others, connected by bay fruits of temperate and tropical regions. 
steamers and ferry-boats: the North We have fine theatres, thronged nightly 
Pacific, via Donahue; the North Pa- by the ¢/i¢e and fashion of the city; con- 
cific Coast, a narrow-gauge, running to cert-rooms and lecture-halls ; suburban 
Tomales Bay; the great Central Pacific, places of amusement and recreation; 
via Oakland, extending to Ogden, and Woodward’s Zodlogical Gardens; the 
connecting with the Union Pacific, Oma- Golden Gate Park, destined to be one 
ha, and the Eastern States, with all its of the most beautiful in America; and 
floating stock of bay and river steam- numerous handsome public squares. 
ers, ferry-boats, barges, and scows, car- A number of excellent libraries, well 
rying between 600,000 and 700,000 pas- supplied with the best works of an- 
sengers per annum. cient and modern times, are accessible 
We have six lines of ocean steamers, tothe public. We have enough church- 
sailing to all points of the compass— es to make the whole population pious, 
China, Japan, Australia, South Ameri- if they are at all disposed to improve 
ca, and Mexico. These include some these opportunities; and, strange as it 
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may appear, the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco are about the most enthusiastic 
church-going people I know of. They 
go to church with as much spirit as they 
go to the stock market; and I believe 
every one of them, as was said of Mr. 
Macready in Othello, is “terribly in 
earnest.” It is the way of a lively, 
versatile, and energetic people to do 
things with a vim. I see no reason 
why they should not make as bold a 
dash for heaven as they do for the good 
things of earth. We have an excellent 
system of public instruction, consisting 
of high, primary, model, normal, cosmo- 
politan, special, and evening schools. 
Besides these we have across the bay 
the University of California, an institu- 
tion destined at no very distant day to 
take rank with Yale and Harvard. We 
have manufactories of woolen fabrics; 
carriage and wagon making establish- 
ments; sugar, candle, furniture, billiard, 
cigar, and tobacco factories; distiller- 
ies, flouring- mills, rolling- mills, and 
some very large iron-foundries; glass- 
works, artificial stone works, a manu- 
factory of watches, and some ship-build- 
ing. 

Such is the Queen City of the Pacific, 
of which our own sweet poetess, Ina D. 
Coolbrith, so sweetly sings: 

— “the wonderful city 
That looks on the stately bay, 
Where the bannered ships of the nations 
Float in their pride to-day.” 

I think it has been pretty clearly dem- 
onstrated that a vast amount of good has 
grown out of the discovery of gold since 
1848; that without the mining interests 
to attract population to California, this 
State and all the adjacent Territories 
would have been ranges for Indians and 
cattle to this day, and the vast com- 
merce of the Pacific would have fallen 
into other hands than ours. 

The treasures drawn from the earth 
have not only given unparalleled pros- 
perity to American interests on the Pa- 
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cific Coast, but have sustained the credit 
of our Government at home and abroad 
through a long and costly civil war. 
California has stood like a rock, stem- 
ming and turning aside the financial dis- 
asters that from time to time have threat- 
ened to overwhelm us. The late Robert 
J. Walker, one of the ablest statesmen 
who ever presided over the Treasury 
Department since the days of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, said, shortly before his 
death: “When we reflect that each na- 
tion is but a part of the great community 
of states, united by ties of commerce, 
business, and interchanges, and find the 
rest of the world sustained by a specie 
currency, which is of uniform universal 
international value, how can we, who are 
dealing with depreciated paper, expect 
to compete successfully with those coun- 
tries whose money is gold or its actual 
equivalent? So long as the currency of 
the world is gold, any nation departing 
from this standard impairs its own pow- 
er of successful competition, and gradu- 
ally drives its products from the mar- 
kets of the world.” Without the Pacific 
States to sustain the paper issues of our 
Government, they would have depreci- 
ated to the standard of the old Conti- 
nental shin- plasters, a bushel of which 
could hardly purchase a meal. _I refrain 
from reference to the Confederate cur- 
rency of more recent times, further than 
to say that it required a good deal of it 
to buy anything. Of one thing we may 
rest assured: had our brethren of the 
South, who held out for four years, un- 
aided and impoverished, without trade, 
without money, and without extraneous 
sources of supply, against the combined 
power of the North, with the wealth of 
the world to sustain it—had the people 
of the Southern Confederacy possessed 
the treasury of the Pacific slope to main- 
tain its forces and preserve its credit 
abroad—the result, in all probability, 
would have been different. 

No part of the United States presents 
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at this day a greater number or variety 
of attractions to the tourist than Cali- 
fornia. It offers a radical change in its 
various. aspects from any other part of 
the world. The climate combines very 
nearly all that is desirable in the tropics 
with the best features of the climates of 
the temperate zone. Within a few hours 
from San Francisco we have the snow- 
capped Sierra, 

** A swaying line of snowy white, 

A fringe of heaven hung in sight 
Against the blue base of the sky; ” 
we have the warm valleys of the Sacra- 
mento, San Joaquin, and Coast Range. 
Persons seeking health and recreation 
can find both, if such luxuries are to be 
had anywhere. Surrounded by scenery 
equal to that of Norway or Switzerland, 
invigorated by the balmy breezes of the 
valleys, refreshed by an untrammeled 
and unconventional life, the tourist in 
California must be hard to please indeed 
if he does not find “‘a balm for the sick- 
ness of care.”” The world does not con- 
tain another such natural wonder as the 
Falls of Yosemite, that fearful chasm in 
the Sierra, where 
“cedars sweep the stream 
Among the bowlders, mossed and brown, 
That time and storm have toppled down 
From towers undefiled by man.” 

Of late years, since easy communica- 
tion has been established, the valley of 
the Yosemite has been visited by thou- 
sands of travelers from Europe, the At- 
lantic States, India, China, and Russia. 
The Geysers of Sonoma, with their hiss- 
ing, steaming, sulphurous waters, their 
weird and Satanic surroundings of rock 
and precipice, are reached in less thana 
day over one of the most picturesque 
roads on the Pacific Coast. 

The pellucid lakes of the Sierra and 
Coast Range furnish opportunities for 
water excursions, trout-fishing, and bath- 
ing. The shores abound in game, and 
there are excellent hotels at every avail- 
able point. Among the most noted min- 
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eral waters are Harbin’s Springs, Bart- 
lett’s, Siegler’s, Skaggs’, Gilroy, and Pa- 
so Robles. Some of these are not sur- 
passed by the famous springs of Ger- 
many for purification of the blood and 
the cure of rheumatism. 

The ancient river- beds are full of in- 
terest to the geologist, the mines to the 
capitalist, the rich soils to the agricult- 
urist, and the commerce of the Pacific 
to the merchant and navigator. A fresh 
field is found everywhere for the inspi- 
ration of the artist or the man of letters. 
Bierstadt, Keith, and Hill have done 
their best work in the high Sierra; Bret 
Harte, Joaquin Miller, and Mark Twain 
have won imperishable renown by their 
delineation of life and scenery on this 


coast. Their works are read in nearly 
every modern language. Their fame is 
ours. 


And what but the invigorating and 
expanding process of life in California 
gave to our country in its time of need 
such military heroes as Grant, Sher- 
man, Sheridan, Hooker, Ord, Sumner, 
Baker, and Canby; such naval heroes 
as Farragut, Sloat, Shubrick, Rowan, 
Rogers, Craven, McDougal, and a host 
of others scarcely less distinguished than 
these? 

In this hurried retrospect, extending 
over a brief quarter of a century, we 
have seen the marvelous growth of the 
Pacific slope in population, commerce, 
and wealth. We have seen a territory 
spring suddenly out of a chaotic condi- 
tion into a leading State of the Ameri- 
can Union. We have seen it grow in 
power until its influence reaches to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. We have 
seen fires sweep our principal cities, vig- 
ilance' committees disrupt society, banks 
break, floods and droughts destroy our 
crops, but we have never yet seen the 
progress of California arrested. It is 
ever onward and upward, ever toward 
the goal of supremacy. 

Some of us may live to see what / 
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now see in my mind’s eye —a State in- 
habited by millions of intelligent and 
educated ptople; its broad valleys in- 
tersected by irrigating canals; railroads 
forming a net- work of intercommunica- 
tion between every city, town, and neigh- 
borhood; the foot-hills covered with for- 
ests of eucalyptus and cypress; vine-clad 
slopes glimmering in their verdure; the 
Bay of San Francisco lined by cities and 
towns, making a continuous metropolis 
around the shores; the hills of Red- 
wood and Contra Costa adorned with 
beautiful villas; the city of San Fran- 
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cisco, unequaled in picturesque beauty 
of position, abounding in triumphs of 
architectural skill, inhabited by a mill- 
ion of prosperous freemen—the Queen 
City of the Pacific, the gem of the Amer- 
ican continent! Well has the impas- 
sioned poet of the Sierra sung: 


** Dared I but say a prophecy, 
As sung the holy men of old, 
Of rock-built cities yet to be 
Mong these shining shores of gold, 
Crowding athirst into the sea, 
What wondrous marvels might be told! 
Enough to know that Empire here 
Shall burn her loftiest, brightest star |!” 
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CHAPTER VII].—A WEDDING IN CAMP. 
HE next day, when Sandy came 
down, the enthusiasm was at a 

low ebb. He missed the great recep- 

tion he had expected, and went back 
home that night a troubled and anxious 
man. 

What could be the matter? He ask- 
ed Limber Tim, but Limber Tim had 
learned the power and security of si- 
lence, and either could not or would not 
venture on any revelations. Besides 
that, he was very busy helping Bunker 
Hill with the baby. The camp openly 
and at all convenient times discussed 
the question now, and it began gradu- 
ally to take shape in the minds of men 
that something was really wrong. Kind 
old Sandy did not dream what the trouble 
could be. He feared he had not been 
generous enough under his good fort- 
une, and was all the time opening the 
mouth of his leather bag at the bar and 
pouring gold-dust into the scales, and 
entreating the boys to drink to the health 
of their little Half- pint. 

“Yes, our little Half-pint it is, I 
reckons; leastwise it’s pretty certain it 
aint yourn.” Sandy looked at the man, 


and then the man set down his glass 
untouched and went off. He had not 
meant all that he had said, but having 
blurted it out in a very awkward way 
and at the very worst time, got off and 
out of it as best he could. 

Sandy was tortured. The dear little 
Widow saw it, and asked him what the 
trouble was, and the man—blunt hon- 
est fellow—told all that had happened. 
The camp was disgusted with the man 
who had mooted this question. They 
counted him a traitor to the Forks—a 
sortof Judas. If he had gone and hung 
himself the camp would have been per- 
fectly satisfied, In fact, it is pretty cer- 
tain that the carmp would have been very 
glad to have had any excuse, even the 
least bit of an excuse, to do that office 
for him. 

The camp was angry with Sandy, too, 
on general principles. He had betrayed 
it into a sort of idol-worship under a 
mistake. He had lured it into the ex- 
pression of an enthusiasm quite out of 
keeping with the dignity of a rough and 
hardy race of men, and it did not like it. 

“ The great big idiot!” said the camp. 
“ Didn’t he know any better? Don’t he 
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know any better now than to go on in 
this way, half-tickled to death, thinking 
himself the happiest and the most blest 
of men?” The camp was ashamed of 
him. 

The little Judge, finding things going 
against the first family in the Forks, felt 
also that he in some way was concerned, 
and that he was called upon to explain. 
This was his theory and explanation : 

“The Widder was a widder?” 

“The legislature met at San José on 
the first day of September?” 

Yes.” 

“The legislature granted, that first 
session, enough divorces to fill a book?” 

“Well?” 

“This young woman —this widder — 
might ha’ bin married; she might ha’ bin 
on her way to the mountains; she might 
ha’ stopped in time, and got her divorce 
one day on her way up; she might ha’ 
come right on here an’ got coaxed into 
marryin’ Sandy.” 

“Rather quick work, wouldn’t it be, 
Judge?” 

“Well, considerin’ the climate of Cal- 
iforny, I think not.” And the little man 
pushed out his legs under the card-table, 
puffed out his little red cheeks, leaned 
back, and felt perfectly certain that he 
had made a great point, while the wise 
men of the camp sat there more mud- 
dled than before. 

However, as the days passed by men 
went on with their work in the mines, 
down in the boiling, foaming, full little 
streams, now overflowing from the snows 
that melted in the warm spring sun, and 
said but little more on the subject. It 
was certain that they were very doubt- 
ful, for they only shook their heads as a 
rule when the subject was mentioned 
now in the great centre. That was a 
bad sign, and very hard evidence of dis- 
pleasure with their patron saint of the 
autumn and the long weary winter. 

The Widow must have known all this. 
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Not that Sandy had said a word further 
than she had almost forced him to speak; 
not that she had yet venturefl down into 
the Forks, or that Bunker Hill had ever 
breathed a word about it; but 1 fancy 
tnat women know these things by in- 
stinct. They somehow havea singularly 
clear way of coming upon such things. 
Day after day she read Sandy’s face as 
he came up from his mine, dripping with 
the yellow water spurted from the sluice 
all over his broad slouch-hat, long brown 
beard, and stiff duck breeches ; she read 
it eagerly as one reads the papers after 
a battle, and read it truly as if it had 
been a broad-sheet in print, and found 
herself in disfavor with the camp. Then 
she began to think if Sandy was think- 
ing of his promise; if he had remem- 
bered, and still remembered, the time 
when in her great agony he promised, 
though all the world turned against her 
and cried “Shame!’’ he would not up- 
braid her. She wondered if he ever 
wished he had gone when she command- 
ed him and implored him to go, and she 
began to read his face for the truth. She 
read, read him all through, page after 
page, chapter after chapter. She found 
there was not a doubt in all the realm of 
his soul, and her face took on again a 
little of its gladness. Yet the touch of 
tenderness deepened, the old sadness 
had settled back again, and this time to 
remain. 

The still blue skies of California were 
bending over the camp. Not a cloud 
sailed east or west, or hovered about the 
snow-peaks. It was full summer- time 
before it was yet mid-spring, and men 
began to pour over the mountains across 
the settled and solid banks of snow. 
Birds flew low and idly about the cab- 
ins, and sung as the men went on with 
their work down in the foaming muddy 
little rivers, and all the world seemed 
glad and strong with life and hope. 

Still the Widow was glad no more, 
and men began to notice that Sandy did 
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not come to town at all. It was even 
observed that he had found a cut-off 
across the spur of the hill, by which he 
went to and came from his mining-claim 
without once setting foot in the Howl- 
ing Wilderness, or even the Forks. 

Limber Tim, too, seemed sad and 
sorely troubled. Sunshine and singing- 
birds do not always bring delight to all. 
There is nothing so sad as sadness at 
such a time. 

Limber Tim no longer wrestled with 
saplings or picket-fences, or even his 
limber legs. He had other and graver 
matter on hand. The birds were build- 
ing their nests all about him, and he too 
wanted to gather moss. 

At last the boy-man was happy. At 
least, he came one night very late to 
“Sandy’s,” as the Widow’s place was 
now called, and standing outside of the 
house, and backing up against the fence, 
and sticking his hands in behind him, 
and twisting his left leg around the right, 
he called out to Sandy in a voice that 
was wild and uncertain as a wind that is 
lost in the trees. 

Sandy laid it down tenderly, covered 
it up, and, watching it a minute and mak- 
ing sure that it was sound asleep and 
well, went out. Limber Tim was writh- 
ing and twisting more than ever before. 
Sandy was glad, for he now knew that 
he was perfectly well, and that he had 
got the great matter settled, and that in 
a way perfectly satisfactory to himself. 

And yet the two men were terribly 
embarrassed. What made the embar- 
rassment very much the worse was the 
fact that they were at least half a mile 
from the nearest saloon. Fortunately it 
was very dark for a California night, and 
the men could look each other in the 
face without seeing each other. 

There was a long and painful silence. 
Limber Tim wrestled with his right leg 
with all his might, and would have thrown 
it time and again, but from the fact that 
his two arms were thrust in behind and 
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wound through the palings, so that it 
was impossible for him to fall. 

His mouth was open and his tongue 
was out, but he could not talk. At last 
Sandy broke the prolonged and pro- 
found silence: 

“Bully for Limber Tim!” 

Then there was another painful si- 
lence, and Limber Tim twisted a paling 
off the fence with his arms, and kicked 
half the bark off his right shin with his 
left boot-heel. 

“Sandy!” 

“ Limber ?”’ 

Then Limber Tim reached out his 
tongue and spun it about as if it had 
been a fish-line, and he was fishing in 
the darkness for words. At last he 
jerked back as if he had gota bite, jerk- 
ed and jerked as if his throat was full of 
fish- hooks, and jerked until he jerked 
himself loose from the fence; and pois- 
ing on his heel before falling back into 
the darkness, and twisting himself down 
the hill, said this: 

“Git the Judge, Sandy. Fetch her 
home to-morrow. Spliced to-morrow. 
Sandy, git the Judge to-morrow!” 

And “to-morrow” kept coming up 
the hill and out of the darkness until 
the nervous boy-man was half-way to 
the Howling Wilderness. 

The Judge was on hand, a cooler man 
now, even though it was midsummer. 
His shirt was open until his black hairy 
breast showed through as if it had been 
a naked bear-skin. 

The Forks came in force to its second 
wedding, but the Forks, too, was cooler, 
and had put aside to some extent its faith 
and its folly. And yet it liked Bunker 
Hill ever so much. Bunker Hill, said 
the Forks, was not the best of women in 
days gone by, but Bunker Hill had nev- 
er deceived. 

She stood alone there that day, the 
day of all days to any woman in the 
world, and the boys did not like it at 
all. 
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Why had she not asked the Widow to 
be by her side? Surely she stood by 
the Widow in the day of trouble; why 
was not the Widow there? And then 
they thought about it a little while, and 
saw how impossible it was for poor lit- 
tle Bunker Hill to dare ask the Widow 
to come and stand with her at her wed- 
ding. 

The woman who stood there, about to 
be made the head of the second family 
in the Forks, had nursed the Widow 
back to life and health, had seen all the 
time the line that lay between them, 
and had not taken a single step to cross 
it. When her task was finished she 
had gone back to her home. She car- 
ried with her the memory and the recol- 
lection of a duty well performed, and 
felt that it was enough. She had not 
seen the Widow any more. 

The Judge stood there with the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Statutes 
of California, and the marriage ceremo- 
ny, all under his arm, and ready to do 
his office. The sun was pouring down 
in the open streets. Little Bunker Hill 
hardly felt, somehow, that she had a 
right to be married out in the open day, 
in the fresh sweet air, and under the 
trees; and Limber Tim preferred to be 
married where his partner had been 
married, and so it was that they had 
met in the Howling Wilderness as be- 
fore. All was silence now; all were 
waiting for the Judge to begin. Up in 
the loft the mice nibbled away at their 
endless rations of old boots, and a big 
red-headed woodpecker pounded away 
on the wall back by the chimney with- 
out. 

There was a commotion at the door. 
Then there was a murmur of admiration 
and applause. 

The men gave way, they pushed and 
pushed each other back as if they had 
been pushing Cotton-bales, they opened 
a line, and down that line a beautiful 
woman with her eyes to the ground and 
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a baby in her arms moved on until she 
came and stood by the side of the little 
hunchback, still silent, and looking with 
the old look of sad sweet tranquillity 
upon the ground. 

It was really too much for the little 
man, who had opened his bosom, and 
who all the time had stood there with 
his books under his arm, perfectly cool, 
and perfect master of the situation. Now 
he was all ofa heap. He had been act- 
ing with a sort of condescension toward 
the two half-children who had come be- 
fore him that day, and had even prepar- 
ed a sort of patronizing, half-missionary, 
half-reformatory sermon; but now, and 
all suddenly, he was utterly overthrown. 
He began to perspire and choke on the 
spot. 

The silence was painful. The wood- 
pecker pounded as if he would knock 
the house down, and the mice rasped at 
the oid boots and rattled away like men 
sawing wood. 

The Judge began to hear himself 
breathe. In this moment of crisis he 
caught a book from his side and pro- 
ceeded to read. He read from “ An act 
to amend an act entitled an act for the 
improvement of the breed of sheep in 
the State of California.” Back in the 
saloon there were men who began. to 
giggle. These were some men not from 
Missouri. They were of the hatchet- 
faced order, men who spoke through 
their noses—“idecated men,”’ the camp 
called them—and men that, above all 
others, had put the little Judge in terror. 
When he heard the men laugh, then he 
knew he had opened his book at the 
wrong place, and his face grew red as 
fire. He could not see to read to the 
end, nor could he now be heard. He 
suddenly closed the book, and said: 
“Then, by virtue of the authority in me 
vested, and under the laws of the State 
of California in such cases made and 
provided, I pronounce you man and 
wife.” 
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Then the little Judge came up, shook 
them both by the hand, and his voice 
was suddenly clear as a bell, and he 
felt that he could now go on and speak 
by the hour. 

The Widow bowed down above her 
baby and kissed the new-made bride si- 
lently and tenderly as if she had been 
her sister, and then with the same sweet 
half-sad smile she turned to the door, 
her face still to the ground, and, cover- 
ing up the little sleeper in her arms and 
looking neither right nor left, went back 
alone to her cabin. 

The dark day was over. At the play, 
whenever you see the whole force of the 
company come forward and stand ina 
row, and assume the most striking and 
imposing attitudes, and hear the fiddlers 
play and the brass trumpets bray as nev- 
er before, then you may be very sure 
the tragedy is about over. So it goes in 
life. 

Sandy remained with the men that 
evening, and made merry over the mar- 
riage of his partner. He was now 
more popular than ever. He had acted 
the man, and they knew it. Right or 
wrong, he had gone on straight ahead, 
had said no unkind word to his wife, 
worked like a man, and waited. 

The crowd had melted away a bit be- 
cause it was very warm, and then the 
men were getting noisy enough, for this 
was the day on which every true Amer- 
ican was expected to get drunk. It was 
a sort of Fourth of July. 

The old question was being again 
raised. The bride was standing there 
in the midst of the men, a true good 
woman, a woman who had sinned, yet a 
woman who had suffered. One who had 
fallen was she, yet one who had also re- 
sisted more than many a woman who 
would have cast a stone at her. She 
was very glad, and not a man but was 
glad to see it. 

“That baby! 
mother’s name is Madonna. 


It is an angel, and its 
A man 
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who would make a fuss about a baby no 
bigger than'that, no matter when it is 
born, is a infernal fool!” 

“Bully for Bunk —for—for Missis 
Tim! Bully for Missis Tim!” And the 
men shouted, and Mrs. Tim blushed 
from sheer joy. 

The Gopher cheered perhaps more 
lustily than anyone, for he admired the 
Widow, and knew her truth and worth. 
The Gopher, it is true, was in disgrace, 
for the story went that the young man 
his partner, who was the first to be bu- 
ried in the Forks, had fallen by his 
hand. The blow had been struck in a 
crowd, it is true, and no one saw it, or 
at least no one cared to tell of it if he 
did see it; so the Gopher had been left 
alone, and he had left men alone, and 
lived all the time by himself in a sort of 
cave, and that is why he was called the 
Gopher. Strange stories were told of 
this Gopher, too, and men who pretend- 
ed to know said his cave was lined with 
gold. 

“That baby!” began the Gopher, 
lifting up his doubled fist, and bringing 
it down now and then by way of em- 
phasis. “That baby! Look a-here! 
Here’s one baby among a thousand 
men. Here’s a thousand men asking 
if it’s got a father. Now, does that lit- 
tle baby want a father? I’ve gotacave 
full of gold, and Ill be its father! I’ll 
be its brother and uncle and aunt and 
mother!” The Gopher thundered his 
fist down on the bar as he concluded, 
and the glasses there jumped up and 
clinked together, and bowed to each 
other, as if they had been dancers about 
to begin a cotillion. 

The woodpecker flew away, and the 
mice were heard no more that day, for 
the men shouted their approval until 
they were hoarse-voiced as mules. 

The Gopher for the last half-hour had 
been sitting there half-doubled over a 
bench. He perhaps was thinking of the 
old wedding, for he kept looking straight 
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across the room to the pine logs on the 
other side, and then he seemed to fix 
his eyes on some object there, and to 
fall to thinking very generally. At last 
he began to count on his fingers. Then 
suddenly he fairly laughed with delight. 
He sprung up, stepped across the room, 
put his finger on the spot where Limber 
Tim had stood scrawling with his big 
pencil the day he was so embarrassed 
at Sandy’s wedding, and shouted out: 

“‘Look here! There it is. That’s 
the date. That’s the day they was mar- 
ried—September, eighteen hundred and 
fifty!” 

“Just eight months!’’ roared a man 
in the crowd. 

“Eight months! Ten of ’em!” and 
he fell to counting on his fingers as he 
turned to the crowd, and continued right 
on up to July with perfect confidence. 

The camp roared, and shouted, and 
danced, as never before. Why had it 
been so stupid as not to see this thing 
right from the first? It was the most 
penitent community that had ever been. 
The Widow was once more its patron 
saint. 

The Gopher stood up by the wall. 

‘Are you all satisfied now?” 

Satisfied! They would never more 
doubt any woman as long as they lived. 

He took his bowie-knife while the 
crowd turned to take a drink, and cut 
the date from the wall; and the only 
record, perhaps, of the first marriage in 
the Sierra was no more. ; 

A sharp-nosed man, one of those mis- 
erable men who never are satisfied un- 
less they are either miserable or making 
some one else so, came up to the wall 
out of the crowd and began to look on 
the wall for the date, as if he thought 
there might have been some mistake, 
and he wanted to count it all over again. 
This man began to count on his fingers 
and to look along on the wall. Sudden- 
ly there was a something gleaming in 
his face like a flash of lightning. 
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It was the Gopher’s bowie-knife. It 
was within two inches of his throat. 

“ Are you satisfied, my friend?” smil- 
ed the Gopher, with a smile that meant 
brimstone. 

“ Perfectly satisfied,” said the wretch 
in return, and at the same time he bow- 
ed and backed as fast as he could until 
he came to the door, and then he was 
seen no more. . 

“Be it really on the square, Judge ?”’ 
asked citizen Tim, timidly, and in con- 
fidence. 

“ Right !—didn’t I marry ’em?” 

“But it warn’t twelve months.” 

“Twelve months! don’t care ef it 
warn’t six months. I married ’em, an’ 
I married ’em good and fast, an’ that’s 
the end of it.” 

“ Bein’ a fam’ly man myself,” began 
Limber Tim again, as he twisted his 
arms in behind him, and rolled the back 
of his head on a house-log while he 
looked up at a white cloud that led its 
caravan of camels over the desert sky 
toward the east—“bein’ a fam’ly man 
myself, an’ as seein’ as how Missis 
Tim’s a-makin’ some awful small little 
bits of clothes, an’ as seein’ as how, 
you know, it struck me—as pretty soon 
—as—as how——” Here Limber Tim 
knocked the bark off his left shin with 
his right. boot-heel, and, coming to a full 
stop, stood again rolling his head back 
while he looked up at the caravan of 
camels. 

“ Nothin’ more nat’ral, my dear Mr. 
Tim—nothin’ more nat’ral. It’s all in 
the climate. All in this wonderful cli- 
mate o’ Californy.” 


CHAPTER IX.—THE JUDGE IS LONE- 
SOME. 
**In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.” 

This was the song of the fat little 
Judge one fine morning, as he wander- 
ed down toward the Howling Wilder- 
ness, sniffing the glorious balm, the very 
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breath of the forest, and glancing ever 
and anon over his shoulder toward the 
cabin of Captain Tommy. 

How new, and fresh, and sweet, and 
fragrant the odors of the mighty mossy 
woods that climbed and climbed and 
ever climbed, as if to mount the sum- 
mits and push their tasseled tops against 
the indolent summer clouds that hover- 
ed like great white- winged birds above 
the peaks of snow. So new and fresh 
it seemed that summer morning, that 
the little Judge stopped on the hill-side 
and stood there to inhale its sweetness. 

“* How fresh and fine is this new world 
o’ Californy! It is only finished to-day. 
I can smell the varnish on it.”’ 

The Judge took out his great cotton 
bandanna, took off his hat, and polished 
his bald head until it shone in the sun 
like a mirror. Then the little man stuff- 
ed his big handkerchief back in his bo- 
som, and went on down the trail, hum- 
ming softly to himself: 

“In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love.” 

A man in great gum-boots, duck- 
breeches, a hat like a tent, with agold- 
pan under his arm and a pipe sticking 
out through a mass of matted beard, 
met the little man in the trail, heard 
his song as he passed, and looking back 
over his shoulder, said to himself: “ The 
derned bald-headed old rooster! What’s 
he singin’ hymns fur now?” 

The little Judge could not sit down in 
the saloon. He felt that something was 
the matter, and he thought that he was 
lonesome. The little brown mice up 
Stairs could be heard all day now, for 
the miners were at work up to their 
thighs in the water, delving away there 
in their great gum-boots, as if they were 
in a sort of diving-bell. 

So the Judge went away from the 
Howling Wilderness. There was no 


man to be found who had time to talk, 
and so he sought a woman. 
Captain Tommy stood in the door of 
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her cabin all untroubled. She had seen 
the little Judge approach, but she was 
too happy drinking in the great sum- 
mer’s day that filled all things with 
peace and a calm delight, and she did 
not stir. 

There are days and occasions when 
even the most plain women are posi- 
tively beautiful ; and when a plain wom- 
an is beautiful she is the most beautiful 
thing in the world. 

This was Captain Tommy’s day to be 
beautiful, and perhaps she felt it, for 
there she stood, really playing the co- 
quette, hardly turning her eyes to look 
on the little Judge, although she knew he 
was mad in love with her. 

He stood before her in the sun with 
his hat in his hand. Then she looked 
into the polished mirror which he hum- 
bly bowed before her, and she saw that 
she was really beautiful. 

“Captain,” said the mirror, and it 
bowed still lower —“ Lady, in this glori- 
ous climate o’ Californy, | have snatch- 
ed a few moments from my professional 
duties to come to you, to say to you—to 
—to beg of you—will you—will you, in 
this glorious climate o’ Californy —this 
mornin’ ?”’ 

The mirror was close up under her 
eyes. She smiled, and then she lifted 
her two hands and began to wind her- 
self up as fast as possible, so that she 
could answer the eager and earnest lit- 
tle man before her. 

The Judge waited in an ecstacy of de- 
light, for he knew by the twinkle in her 
eyes that he should have to send for a 
black-clad man with a white neck-tie. 


Years went by, and the chronicler 
stood again in the Forks. The town 
was gone; the miners had uprooted its 
very foundations. Then came floods 
and buried the bowlders and the banks 
of the stream, and widened it out and 
made it even as a new- plowed field. 

Then a man, the Honorable Mr. San- 
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dy, who had sat down with his. family 
quite satisfied in the Sierra, extended a 
fence around the site of the old city, and 
planted and sowed and then reaped the 
richest of harvests. On the site of the 
Howling Wilderness the yellow golden 
grain reached up till it touched the very 
beard of the giant. 
mining-towns of the Sierra. 

The hills are not so wild now; the 
woods have been mown away, and up 
on the hill-sides the miners have sat 
down, old and wrinkled and few in 
numbers; and around their quiet old 
cabins have planted fruit-trees, and 
trees even from the tropics. And these 
trees flourish here, too, for though the 
snow falls deep, and the sun has little 
room between the walls of the mighty 
cafion, still it seems never now so bleak 
or cold. 

There is one little house on the hill- 
side, with porches, and Spanish veran- 
dahs, and hammocks swinging there, and 
all that, nestled down among the fruit- 
trees that bend with fruit and blossom. 
Around this cabin and back of it, and 
up the mountains among the firs, you 
see pretty children passing in and out, 
_ laughing as they run, shouting like lit- 
tle Modocs, shaking back their hair all 
full of the gold and glory of the Cali- 
fornian sun, and making everyone hap- 
py who behokls them. 

“All in the glorious climate o’ Cali- 
forny!” says the little man, as he 
comes puffing up the hill to his home, 
and the children run to meet him. Can 
it be possible? Did she grow young 
again? Did she go back and begin life 
at the beginning? Truly, there is some- 
thing in the climate, and the fountain of 
youth flows certainly somehow out of the 
Sierra. 

For look! as she stands there wind- 
ing herself up to welcome her husband, 
she is only a little stouter, and ten times 
as beautiful. 

As for Limber Tim, being an “ideca- 
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ted man,” he started a newspaper in the 
nearest town, and after many battles and 
many defeats finally climbed high on the 
ladder of distinction, and is now “the 
Honorable Mr. Tim,” with a political in- 
fluence second in that part of the coun- 
try to no man, and to only one woman. 

How things are changed, to be sure! 
The caravans of clouds that lithe Lim- 
ber Tim was wont to look up to and 
wonder at, still cross the cafion, and 
march and countermarch and curl about 
the far snow-peaks as before. But the 
coyote has ceased to howl from the hill- 
side. 

And what can that be curling like 
steam up from out the mighty forest 
that belts the snow-peaks about the 
heads of the three little streams that 
make the Forks? 

It looks like a train of clouds driven 
straight through the tree - tops —it is so 
high and fairy-like and far away. It is 
as if it were on the very summit of the 
Sierra. Ah! that is the engine blow- 
ing off clouds of steam as she drops, 
shoots, slides, glides from the mountains 
tothe sea. The train is a mile in length. 
The dust of three thousand miles is on 
her skirts. But before the sun is down 
she will rest on the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. 


Sut the Widow? 

Ah! all the time you are thinking about 
the Widow. Yes, and surely she was not 
wicked? Surely she did not sin? That 
of course would spoil the story and make 
it different from anything else that was 
ever written. But then by what clever 
device does she escape with whitened 
character? What cunning art of the nov- 
elist do you employ to pull this one first 
fair woman through the wild mountain 
Eden untarnished? Here were a thou- 
sand strong brawny men, not one so 
sinless that he could cast a stone, and 
yet she escapes. Was the theory of the 
Judge correct? 
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No, it was not even decent to begin. 


with; and you would not like to believe 
it, at least. 

Then the Gopher’s theory? 

Based on a violation of the simplest 
rules of addition to be found in the A/en- 
tal Arithmetic. 

Well, then, by what law do you save 
her? 

By the law of nature. 

Then she was not a bad woman? 

She was an angel. 

Then? 


Listen to me. Here is an old anda 
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beautiful story. In that Eden, of which 
we always speak with so much respect, 
whatever may be our private opinions of 
the cowardly excuse of Adam, the one 
weak woman tempted the one strong man 
and he fell. Herein this our wild Eden, 
set so far away from the civilized and 
refined people of the Pacific, and before 
the day of the country’s development, 
there were a thousand strong men to 
tempt one weak woman. 

And she? 

And she did eat even as Eve did eat 
when tempted by the serpent. 


AFTER TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 


ITH a solitary companion at my 

side, I stood, one bright morn- 
ing in midsummer, on an Alpine summit 
near the head of Lake Constance, in 
Switzerland. The smiling villages that 
dot and adorn the Canton of St. Gallen 
were sleeping at our feet, while the dis- 
tant summits of the Montfalon range, 
robed in white and scaling the heavens, 
rose in sublime and misty grandeur in 
the west. Before us, as far as the eye 
could reach, the clear blue waters of the 
lake spread out like a mimic ocean to the 
belt of the horizon; the young Rhine 
debouched in full sight into the lake, and 
for many miles mingled its crystal stream 
with the azure sea of Constance. With 
the aid of a good opera-glass we could 
just discern where it again issued forth, 
and set out on its long journey to the 
Northern Ocean, fertilizing the country 
through which it passed, and recording 
upon its banks the history of modern 
Europe. Parting here, it was again re- 


united yonder, rolling freer, with a broad- 
er, deeper current, and rejoicing on its 
way to its final bourne. 

_ My companion was a gentleman from 


the northern part of Wales, and bore 
one of the most ancient patronymics of 
that old Celtic nest. It was perhaps his 
name and native land, or else the lesson 
of the landscape before us, which awak- 
ened the train of thought into which I 
fell, and gave expression to the Califor- 
nian romance I am about to relate. At 
all events, commenting upon the pecul- 
iarity of the River Rhine just described, 
its separation and reunion, my thoughts 
recurred to the no less strange history of 
a Californian family I had recently met in 
the city of Washington. He wasa Sen- 
ator, and the representative of a sover- 
eign State; she had been the reigning 
belle of the city of San Francisco. Both 
were opulent—she owning almost a prin- 
cipality in her own right, and he beinga 
mining millionaire. Their tastes were 
similar—refined, highly cultivated, and 
intellectual. There was a similarity in 
the general type of their features, from 
which some distant relationship might 
easily be inferred. After I had learned 
his history —for hers I had known from 
my earliest boyhood —1I no longer won- 
dered at the resemblance. 
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“That river,” said I to my compan- 
ion, “reminds me of the fortunes of a 
Senator of the United States.” 

“In what manner?” he inquired. 

I then proceeded to narrate the fol- 
lowing authentic facts: 

“We must leave this mountain land,” 
said I, “cross the seas, and traverse 
half the American continent, to reach 
the first scene of my story. We must 
proceed even still farther, and pierce the 
wild wildernesses of the far Missouri. 
There, upon the banks of the longest 
river that frets the surface of our globe, 
and within reach of the old six-pounders 
of Fort Hempstead, erected in the early 
part of the present century, stood the 
little village of Franklin. It wasa fron- 
tier settlement, and, like all such towns 
at that early day, was inhabited by a 
mixed but bold and enterprising popula- 
tion. It was the home of the bravest 
mountaineer that ever hunted, trapped, 
or climbed the Rocky Mountains —the 
kind, fearless, and peerless Kit Carson! 
It was the spot whence the annual car- 
avans ‘set out on their perilous trading 
expeditions, south-westwardly to New 
Mexico, and westwardly into the Rocky 
Mountains and beyond. In front rolled 
the swift Missouri, and behind frowned 
an unbroken forest. Hundreds of tribes 
of hostile savages roamed undisputed 
lords of plain and prairie. Danger 
peeped into every cabin door, and death, 
from the barbed arrow or the unerring 
rifle, very often entered the open win- 
dow. Every corral was. a fortification, 
and every house a fortress. The woods 
were infested by day with predatory 
bands of Sacs and Foxes, and the war- 
whoops of the Cheyennes and Sioux 
often aroused the hardy pioneers from 
their midnight slumbers. But if there 
were danger and privation, there were 
also adventure and profit to be found; 
and hence, in spite of the disadvantages 
of the location, hundreds of fierce and 
adventurous spirits flocked thither from 
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every part of the globe, to whom danger 
was a delight and hardship recreation. 
Among a population with whom person- 
al bravery is the highest virtue, the lower 
forms of vice are unknown, and peril 


and privation unite the whole communi- 


ty into a band of brothers. 

“It was to this border village of the 
then far West that an early pioneer came, 
during the first quarter of this century, 
to find a home and found a family. His 
parents had emigrated from the northern 
part of Wales. He brought with him 
no one except a young, beautiful, and 
intelligent wife, and plunged eagerly into 
all the enterprises of western life and 
encountered all its dangers. Gradually 
the frontier extended farther back, and 
before he had been settled many years 
at Franklin he became the owner of a 
fine farm near the village. A large fam- 
ily of rosy and healthful children grew 
up around him, and doubly compensated 
him for his early perils with their love and 
reverence. Foremost among them was 
his eldest daughter, a woman of rare 
beauty of form and feature and possess- 
ed of a heroic heart; and many were the 
admirers who pined at her feet and 
fought bloody duels for her hand. For 
a long time she discarded all their of- 
fers, seeming unwilling to bestow her 
heart upon another. Finally, however, 
a handsome and youthful stranger made 
his appearance in Franklin, and she be- 
held in him her hope and destiny. 

“This young man was a native of the 
mountains of North Carolina, and a 
splendid type of vigorous and perfect 
manhood. Tall, lithe, and powerful in 
frame, active in mind, adventurous in 
spirit, and dauntless in soul, he came to 
her almost as a messenger from Jove 
himself. She beamed upon him like the 
first blush of morning, the first flower of 
spring-time, the first breath of roses. It 
is needless to add that love, wild, over- 
powering, and mutual, vanquished both 
hearts at the same time. Their mar- 
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riage followed in due time and in the or- 
der of such events, and their home was 
blessed with several children. He be- 
came a successful Santa Fé trader, and 
for many years the monotony of their 
married life was broken only by the an- 
nual caravan to the West. 

“Well do I remember as a boy the 
scenes of those partings. The whole 
village was out in holiday attire to bid 
adieu to the adventurous traders. They 
set out in vast bands, made up of laden 
teams, each drawn by a dozen mules, 
then harnessed for the first time; of 
horsemen armed to the teeth, with rifles 
or immense horse-pistols, with bowie- 
knives and ancient sabres, and almost 
every other conceivable weapon of war- 
fare, offensive or defensive; of footmen 
and drivers, of camp- followers, and the 
indispensable mayordomoand his guides, 
forming a train often a mile in length, 
almost every family in the village being 
represented, either by father, husband, 
son, or brother. The road was un- 
broken for almost the entire distance 
to be traveled. It ran along the high 
table-lands and undulating plains, where 
the tracks of the wheels would disap- 
pear in a few days, or close to the banks 
of rapid streams, where the current 
shifted the channel almost every sea- 
son, washing away the banks and ob- 
literating all traces of travel. The trail 
sometimes led up steep mountains, re- 
quiring the use of improvised windlasses 
and the application of ropes with which 
to raise and lower the wagons. Bridges 
there were none, and every stream and 
bayou had to be forded. The trip was 
no less perilous than prolonged. The 
Indians, of course, had to be fought and 
defeated. They would pursue the train 
day and night, lying in ambush, or 
Startling the camp by ‘stampeding’ 
the animals. In addition to these for- 
midable pests, very frequently the cara- 
van would be attacked by bands of Mex- 
ican outlaws, who, driven forth from the 
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populated states of Mexico in their 
unsuccessful revolutionary Prouuncia- 
mientos, took to the plunder of these 
merchant traders as a natural and easy 
step in their downward career of brigand- 
age and crime. It was a happy day for 
the traders when the old cracked bell of 
the adobe cathedral in Santa Fé greeted 
their cars. This joy was only exceeded 
when the white cottages of Franklin 
were discerned through the forests of 
Missouri, upon their successful return. 
Such was the life of the mountaineer 
previous to his advent in California. 
“In the spring of 1830 he left Frank- 
lin, as usual, at the head of a select 
party of traders, bound, for the first 
time, into the interior of Chihuahua 
—a long distance from the customary 
terminus of the route. General An- 
tonio Lopez de Santa Ana, afterward 
so celebrated as the bloody and ambi- 
tious tyrant of Mexico, had just issued 
his first Dronunciamicnto at the city of 
Vera Cruz, and thousands of discontent- 
ed spirits flocked to his banner. The 
émeute extended into all the states of 
Mexico, from Jalisco to Texas. Mostly 
destitute of arms and the munitions of 
war, the appearance of a trading party 
of Americans in the interior of Chihua- 
hua was the signal for an organized at- 
tack upon the caravan by these maraud- 
ers, at a narrow defile in the Sierra 
Madre. The attack, being entirely un- 
expected, it is needless to say was per- 
fectly successful. The traders fought 
with their usual desperation, but before 
midday the entire party was annihilated 
with one single exception. Wounded 
and a prisoner, the mountaineer was 
carried far to the south and west, and 
after two or three months’ wandering 
with the guerrillas, he finally made his 
escape and arrived safely in Hermosil- 
lo, in the state of Sonora. It soon be- 
came apparent that he could not live 
in a city where every inhabitant was an 
enemy of his race; and without a single 
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companion he again escaped, and pur- 
sued his journey still farther from the 
regions of civilization. 

“It was in the spring of 1831 that he 
made his appearance at the old Mission 
of Sonoma, in the then province of Alta 
California. He was kindly welcomed 
by the good priests in charge, then the 
only White men on this coast. Here he 
found an old Frenchman who had fought 
as a sergeant under the star of the first 
Napoleon, and a firm friendship soon 
grew up between them. The Ameri- 
can mountaineer was of course a great 
hunter, trapper, and warrior, well versed 
in the use of the knife and the rifle, and 
a perfect master of the arts of Indian 
warfare. For some years he followed 
the occupation of trapper, principally 
for sea-otter, then abounding in the 
country. In the year 1836 he obtained 
a grant of a large tract of land lying in 
the beautiful and fertile valley of Napa. 
During that year he remained alone on 
his rancho, and was the only White man 
between the Mission of Sonoma on the 
south to the trading-posts of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company on the north. The 
whole country was overrun with Indi- 
ans, there being no less than 12,000 
ranging between Napa and Clear Lake. 
Grizzly-bears were abundant, and, as the 
old pioneer has stated, ‘they were every- 
where —upon the plains, in the valleys, 
and on the mountains, even venturing 
into the company’s grounds, so that I 
have often killed as many as five or six 
in one day; and it was not unusual to 
see fifty or sixty within twenty -four 
hours.’ 

“Determined to make Napa his final 
resting- place, he erected a stockade for 
protection against Indians, and put up 
the inevitable log- cabin —the first ever 
erected on this coast—which contain- 
ed the only chimney in the province. 
The Spanish Jadres, on seeing the blue 
smoke curling up toward heaven through 
an open embrasure, exclaimed to the pi- 
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oneer, ‘My son, you will make yourself 
grow old by having a fire in your house.’ 
The Indians were no less astonished, 
and for the first time grew suspicious 
of the pale-face, and regarded him as 
asorcerer. Frequent attacks were made 
upon his house by Indians, and in an 
engagement with them at what is now 
known as Pope’s Valley, he, with the 
assistance of twenty-five dusky warriors, 
defeated more than five hundred of the 
Digger tribe in the open field. 
“Prosperity attended him; he could 
look out of his stockade and see hill and 
valley for miles around him covered with 
his flocks and herds. But with all this 
there was an aching void in his heart. 
In dreams he went back to the little vil- 
lage of Franklin on the banks of the far 
Missouri, and again felt the pressure of 
a gentle hand within his own. But it 
was only in dreams; where was the 
trusted wife of his early manhood, or 
they, the first-fruits of his love and af- 
fection? Had he been silent all these 
years? Had absence and danger hard- 
ened his heart? Had he never sent a 
line to the mourning household, who had 
heard of his death in the defiles of the 
Sierra Madre, and mourned his loss, but 
had not learned of his resurrection in 
California? Far otherwise. It is true 
that he was cut off from the Atlantic 
sea-board as completely as if he had 
emigrated to the moon, there being ab- 
solutely no communication with ‘the 
States.’ After awhile, however, trading- 
ships from Boston anchored inside the 
Golden Gate, and Polar whalers paused 
for water at Saucelito, on their dreary 
voyages to the Arctic Ocean. But these 
were extremely rare, perhaps not more 
than once a year. He possessed no 
writing materials of any kind. How- 
ever, after he had built his cabin, he 
managed to borrow some stamped pa- 
per froin the Jadres, and addressed an- 
nually a fond letter to his wife and 
children. But they never reached their 
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destination, and the wife put on her wid- 
ow’s weeds and his children became or- 
phans. Some of these epistles were aft- 
erward disentombed in the office of the 
United States Consular Agent at Hon- 
olulu, in 1847, where they had rested 
ten o1 a dozen years, and extracts from 
several of them were at the time print- 
ed and published at that place. One of 
them is now before me, and breathes 
the spirit of undying affection for the 
fond ones so long lost to our pioneer. 
In one of them he incidentally mentions 
the discovery of gold at the Pueblo de 
los Angeles, and predicts the future 
wealth of California. In the early part 
of the year 1841 he visited the place 
known as Yerba Buena (now San Fran- 
cisco), for the purpose of disposing of 
hides-and peltry, in exchange for cotton 
goods and ammunition, when he acci- 
dentally encountered an old trapper ac- 
quaintance from Missouri. He learned 
with dismay that his family had never 
heard from him, and‘ that under the 
laws of that State his unexplained ab- 
sence for such a great length of time 
constituted his wife a widow, with all 
the rights of a femme sole. He resolv- 
ed at once to send for his family. His 
old friend was duly commissioned for 
the purpose, and joyfully accepted the 
holy trust, and with means then and 
there provided, set out, with the prom- 
ise to perform his task in person, and 
also to pilot the family across the almost 
interminable plains to California. 

“It was spring-time in the year 
1842. The dense forests of walnut and 
sycamore, of hickory and oak, had made 
room for the orchards and meadows 
around Franklin, and the Red warri- 
ors of the west had all disappeared. 
Flowers and fruit-trees blossomed where 
but a few years before the jungles of 
wild vine and the marshes of swamp 
willow had afforded a shelter for the 
prowling Indian. Cultivated fields were 
seen in all directions, and the noisy 
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steamboat passed hourly up or down 
the turbid waters of the sinding Mis- 
souri, supplanting the keel- boat, the 
barge, and canoe. Stores, shops, and 
mills greeted the eye everywhere, and 
church-steeples and scheol-houses dot- 
ted the thriving town with their placid 
and quiet smiles. 

“Let us visit one of the latter. A 
messenger hurriedly enters and requests 
of the master leave of absence for a beau- 
tiful and blooming lassie of fourteen sum- 
mers, and the favorite of her playmates. 
He confers a moment with her, and the 
poor child is carried fainting from the 
room. An exciting and noisy scene fol- 
lowed. All the scholars, myself among 
the number, left their seats and went 
rushing into the open air, whither they 
had borne our companion. She was 
gently laid on the piazza in front, where, 
after a few deep-drawn sighs, she awoke 
to consciousness and joy—a joy that we 
now know was never broken afterward. 
Orphan no longer, rescued, too, from 
dependence, the little maiden passed 
from our sight like the fairy of a dream, 
to a new life of hope, joy, and happi- 
ness, of adventure and fortune. 

“The village was wild with astonish- 
ed delight. The lost had been found, 
the dead restored to life, and orphanage 
had wiped away its tears. We brought 
out the rusty iron six-pounder, raked 
from the dédris of the old fort, and sig- 
nalized the occurrence by the discharge 
of artillery. There was not a heavy 
heart or dry eye in all the town that 
night. There had not been such a 
‘time’ since General Jackson was elect- 
ed president. And what was it all 
about? Nothing, except that the friend 
of the California pioneer had arrived in 
town with news from the long-lost wan- 
derer and a message to his family. 

“I will pass in silence the dreary, 
toilsome journey across the plains, so 
full of adventure and peril at that early 
date; but at the end of six months after 
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the school-room scene, father and daugh- 
ter were locked in each other’s arms in 
the old log-cabin at Napa. Time swept 
by. This girl grew up to blooming wom- 
anhood, California changed from an al- 
most uninhabited waste to an Eldora- 
do, Napa Valley became a paradise. 
The young mountaineer had become an 
old pioneer, and the old pioneer a mill- 
ionaire; the little orphan a belle and an 
heiress to his fortune. Sought by many, 
she accepted the hand of an honorable 
and highly esteemed gentleman, who 
came to San Francisco in 1849, and who 
still resides there, esteemed and respect- 
ed by all the community, and who at 
one time represented that city in the 
State Senate. The daughter of this 
marriage is the heroine of my story.” 


JOHN WILDE. 
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** And what about the hero?” exclaim- 
ed my companion. 

“Ah!” said I, “heis a native of Wales, 
also, and his accomplished wife, as I have 
shown, sprung from the same family. 
The currents were widely separated for 
more than two centuries, but like the 
crystal waters of yonder river, they have 
come together at last, in unison, after a 
career so checkered.” 

“But,” rejoined my comrade, “you 
have not mentioned his name.” 

“Nor do I intend so to do,” ! an- | 
swered. ‘“ Modern etiquette forbids it. 
But if you will read the history of the 
United States on your return home to 
your country, you will find his kinsmen 
figuring therein as Captain John Paul 
and Commodore Ap Catesby ——.” 


JOHN WILDE. 


** Fathoms deep the ship doth lie, 
Wreath’d with ocean - weed and shell, 
The cod slips past with round white eye, 
Still and deep the shadows lie, 
Dusky as a forest dell : 
Tangled in the twisted sail, 
With the breathing of the sea, 
Stirs the man who told this tale, 
Staring upward dreamilic.” 


T was at Seacomb, a diminutive fish- 
ing hamlet on the south coast of 
England, that I met John Wilde, and it 
was there, in his lonely hut, one stormy 
winter night, that he told me a story 
which I think ought to be recorded. 
“TI was born here nearly fifty years 
ago, and came of a race of fishermen, 
who have starved here at Seacomb 
during three hundred years, all poor as 
the rocks they lived among, and well- 
nigh as ignorant, save one, my great 
grandfather, who ventured so far out of 
the beaten track of his ancestors as to 
do a little smuggling, and thereby man- 
aged to scrape a few pounds together, 


with which he bought a little piece of 
ground and erected this hut upon it. 
He then retired from the fishing busi- 
ness—being the first and last of my 
race who has been a man of leisure — 
and died six months afterward from 
over-indulgence in his own contraband 
whisky. I was the only child of my 
parents. My father was a great strong 
hard-working man, kind to his wife, and 
after his manner affectionate tome. But 
he was a man of few words and of a 
very reserved disposition. He had an 
idea that my great grandfather had died 
very rich, and that his concealed treas- 
ure would turn up some day. My moth- 
er, dear heart, doated on me. _ I was 
the one bright star on her dim road of 
life. 

“Of the first twelve years of my life 
there is little to be said. I grew up wild 
as the sea- birds, fearless as they of the 
great waters that rolled and roared con- 
tinually'before me. My father was one 
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of the boldest fishermen in Seacomb, 
and I accompanied him upon his trips 
at all times and in all weathers. He had 
no thought of teaching me anything more 
than how to sail a boat and catch fish, 
and I had no higher ambition than to 
become master of those arts. But when 
I was in my thirteenth year an event 
happened which subsequently changed 
the whole course of my existence. 

“A heavy gale had been blowing in- 
shore with constantly increasing violence 
for several days, and at last culminated 
in a terrific storm, the worst that had 
been known in these parts for many 
years. On the night of this storm my 
mother and I were sitting here, she knit- 
tingand I mending nets. It might have 
been about eleven or twelve o’clock, 
when suddenly the door opened and my 
father rushed in violently, seized his lan- 
tern, which hung in a corner, lit it with 
trembling hands, and rushed out again, 
muttering excitedly below his breath. 
Alarmed at his unusual manner, we 
both rose quickly and followed him out 
into the darkness; but he waited for 
nothing, so, following the direction taken 
by the lantern, we looked toward the 
beach, and saw several lights moving 
hurriedly forward and backward, and up 
and down; then above the shriek of the 
tempest we heard faintly the shouts of 
men. 

“*It must be a wreck!’ cried my 
frightened mother, and she fled toward 
the beach. 

“Her words appalled me. I had 
never seen a wreck, but I knew our 
breakers well enough to know what fear- 
ful work they would make if ever a ship 
gotamong them. Straining my gaze sea- 
ward, I soon made out a dark troubled 
object close in with the shore, and the 
next moment a flash of lightning dis- 
closed the waves beating mercilessly 
over a great broken dismasted ship. 
Hurrying down to the beach I found 
most of the village congregated there — 
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the women wringing their hands and 
weeping, the men getting out the life- 
boat. My father, perfectly calm now, 
cheered on the latter, and was the first 
to spring into the boat and seize the 
steering-oar. In a moment she was 
manned, in another she was launched 
and riding high upon the waves. What 
brave hearts there are in this world of 
ours. Six times that boat was dashed 
back upon the beach, twice disabling 
two of her crew, but in a flash their 
places were filled, and at the seventh 
attempt the rollers were cleared and 
she struggled steadily toward the wreck 
and disappeared in the darkness. Scar- 
ed and white were the faces in the group 
on the shore when the lightning flashed, 
and I thought then of the other white 
faces: that would be there, upturned and 
cold, before the day broke. Breathless- 
ly we waited for the return of the life- 
boat; I can not tell how long, but it seem- 
ed hours. At last the group began to 
stir, and we looked in each other’s faces. 
‘They are lost!’ some one said, and the 
women began to wail, when suddenly a 
great wave rolled in, and out of its black 
flashing bosom sprung the life-boat. In- 
stantly she was grasped by fifty pairs of 
hands and hauled up high and dry, just 
in time to save her from the reach of 
another great wave that rushed at her 
greedily, as if anxious to recover the 
prey its brother wave had lost. In the 
bottom of the boat lay the forms of those 
the sea had yielded up—yielded up, but 
not without a ransom, for three of the 
crew were missing. Carefully the bod- 
ies were lifted and laid upon the sand. 
They were nine in all—two women, six 
men, and a little girl. Of these, the two 
women and one of the men were stone 
dead. Gently they were borne in strong 
arms up to the cottages, and there cared 
for as the humble inmates never cared 
for themselves. The little girl was car- 
ried to our house; not by father, how- 
ever, for he had been injured by one of 
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the shocks received at setting out, and 
could scarcely drag his weight along. 
Arrived at home, my father went to bed 
at once, and the child was soon brought 
to by the exertions of my mother and a 
neighbor. 

“How can I describe the babe as she 
lay there before the fire! Her image, 
God knows, is engraved upon my heart. 
But how shall I describe her? She was 
about seven years old; her hair of golden 
brown lay in disheveled masses about 
her fair pale face, and its metallic lustre 
shot flame for flame against the fire; 
her features were of that refined and 
delicate type which can only be pro- 
duced by many generations of gentle 
birth. But why should I attempt to de- 
scribe her? I can never do her beauty 
justice. I know that, in my eyes, ac- 
customed only to the brown coarse 
features of my playmates, she did not 
seem to be a mortal child. That was 
the first night in which her face entered 
my dreams; since then it has rarely 
been absent from them. 

“ At day-break I was out upon the 
beach again to see the wreck. The 
storm had subsided, but the sea still 
ran high. The ship had been literally 
battered into fragments, which lay scat- 
tered all along the shore. A great 
number of people were busy gathering 
the different articles as they were wash- 
ed up, and piling them beyond the reach 
of the waves. At some little distance 
were a number of bodies lying in a row 
upon the sand, and partially covered with 
a sail. This sight so horrified me that 
I turned to go up to the house again, 
when I noticed that, as a wave receded 
a few yards from me, it left a small square 
object behind it. I hastened to rescue 
it, and found it to be a tin box about a 
foot long and six inches wide, securely 
locked, and having a handle on top, and 
what I suppose were letters—I could 
not read then—on its side. This I 


picked up, and carried to my mother. 
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When I reached the house I found 
the child in bed and sleeping soundly; 
father was also in bed tossing about 
and moaning painfully, for he was sadly 
hurt. Mother sat by his side bathing 
his fevered brow, and looking very pale 
and worn. I showed her the box, and 
she bade me put it on the shelf for the 
present, and be quiet. 

“During the next two days there wa- 
a great stir at Seacomb. Many stran 
gers came down from the great cities 
inland to identify and carry away the 
dead and to see after the rescued cargo. 
On the third night one of the passen- 
gers who had been saved, an elderly 
gentleman, came to our house and in- 
quired for my mother. He had heard, 
he said, that she had a box which had 
been washed up from the wreck. He 
had lost a similar box, containing many 
valuable papers and some money. If 
this was his, his name would be upon 
it. Would she let him see it? Mother 
showed it to him, and it proved to be 
his. He told us the whole story of the 
wreck, which I need not repeat, and 
said the ship was from the East Indies, 
and had many passengers aboard. He 
then opened the box and took from it 
a bundle of papers and a roll of bank- 
notes. They were very slightly dam- 
aged, as the box was nearly water-tight. 
The former he replaced, and the latter 
he handed to mother, begging her to ac- 
cept the money as a token of his grati- 
tude for the recovery of the papers. At 
first mother seemed inclined to refuse; 
but he pressed the gift upon her, saying 
that he was rich, that the papers were 
worth a hundred times the amount, and 
that the money would help to cure her 
husband. Then she looked at my fath- 
er’s white face and took the money. 
Before leaving he stepped up to the 
cot in which the child lay sleeping. 

“** Poor little motherless one,’ he said, 
as he looked at her, ‘you have lost more 
than any of us.’ 
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“*To you know anything about her, 
sir?’ inquired mother. 

“** Nothing,’ he answered, ‘except that 
she was on board with her mother, a 
stately pleasant lady, named Mrs. Has- 
tings, and an East Indian nurse. She 
will doubtless be fetched away from here 
before long. Poor child, hers has been 
a terrible loss.’ With that he left, and 
we never saw him again. 

“So things went on for some weeks, 
and still the child was not fetched. But 
she gradually regained her strength, and 
would have done so rapidly had she not 


. pined and cried so unceasingly for her 


dead mother. In the meantime my poor 
father died of the injuries he had sus- 
tained, which so weakened my mother 
that she took to her bed and would have 
died, too, had it not been for the care 
taken of her by the neighbors. Ah, we 
were a sad household in those days! 
‘So the months rolled on and were 
gathered into years, and still the child 
remained with us. ‘ Waif’ we called her, 
her own name sounding strange and un- 
homelike to my ears. After my father’s 
death, a brother of my mother’s came to 
live with us, and thus things went on 
much as of old, except that the fair young 
face made sunshine in the hitherto gloomy 
household. Not that the child was mer- 
ry—on the contrary, she was sad and 
quiet— but her sweet gentle disposition 
was something foreign to Seacomb, and 
we cherished her as an exotic flower. 
My mother grew to love her as her own 
child, and she grew to love my mother 
as her own parent. How gracious, how 
good she was to me, who worshiped her. 
We were constantly together when I was 
not fishing, and in the long evenings she 
would tell me what she\knew of the 
strange land she was bern in or had 
lived in ever since she could remember; 
of the great elephants and the gorgeous 
birds, of the mighty forests, of the palms, 
and wonderful fruits and flowers. But 
she could recollect little enough, poor 


child! of her early history; she had liv- 
ed, she said, with her father and moth- 
er, and many servants and many soldiers; 
and her father was a soldier and was 
killed, and her mother and she were 
coming to England to live, when the 
wreck happened; and then she would 
cover her face with her little hands and 
cry bitterly. But gradually she grew to 
forget these things, or at least to speak 
less of them. And so the years went 
on and she became one of us. 

“ But my story grows long, and I must 
hasten on to its close. It is needless to 
say that I grew to love her with the 
whole strength of my heart. And she 
knew it, and in her gentle way returned 
my love; but I think hers was more the 
love of a sister for a brother than the 
stronger passion I would have given my 
life to see. My mother looked upon our 
union as a settled thing, and its accom- 
plishment was the aim and end of her 
life. But there was something stood 
between us of which I only was aware. 
I was constantly oppressed with a sense 
of my own inferiority when in the pres- 
ence of Waif. There was an indefina- 
ble air about her that stamped*her as my 
superior; no matter how gentle, how 
loving she was to me, I always felt that 
she somehow lowered herself when she 
spoke to me. I struggled hard to rid 
myself of this feeling, but could not; 
she was ever the delicate lily—I the 
coarse sea-weed; she the lady, no mat- 
ter how homely her garb—I the rustic 
boor. Worship her —ay, love her—I 
might, but mate with her—never! 

“One night when my mother, in Waif’s 
absence, twitted me on my pale looks, 
laughingly saying something about ‘love- 
sickness,’ I astonished her by exclaim- 
ing suddenly, ‘Mother, Waif can never 
be my wife!’ and bursting into tears. 
Then, in answer to her anxious inqui- 
ries, I told her all my secret—how that 
Waif knew everything, and I nothing; 
how that she was a lady, and I a fisher- 
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boy. ‘But, my son, you must be crazed,’ 
she said; ‘Waif can do little more than 
read or write herself, and as for being a 
lady, I should like to see the lady who 
is too good for my brave big-hearted 
John. Has the child herself put this 
into your head, my son?’ 

“¢¢ No, no, mother,’ I answered, quick- 
ly; ‘how can you wrong her by such a 
thought! But I know it, I feel it; and 
while I feel it I would sooner die than 
ask her to mate with me.’ 

“Then mother laughed again, and said, 
kissing me: ‘Well, well, John, you are 
only sixteen, and she is a mere child; 
time enough to talk about marrying a 
half-dozen years from now, and by then 
you will have outgrown this foolish 
crotchet.’ But for all her affected cheer- 
fulness she seemed concerned and dis- 
appointed ; it was evident I had set her 
thinking. A few days after this she 
called me to her, and said: ‘John, I 
have been considering what you said to 
me the other day, and I have found a 
remedy.’ 

What is it, mother?’ 

“*You complained of being beneath 
Waif, and were troubled because you 
knew nothing. You shall be her equal, 
if learning can make you so, and you are 
willing to learn. You remember the 
money the gentleman gave us for sav- 
ing his box? Well, except what I spent 
to bury your father, I have got that mon- 
ey yet; I kept it all for you—and Waif. 
You shall go to the great city, John, and 
learn, and be her equal. I have spoken 
to the clergyman over at Pencliffe about 
it, and have shown him the money, and 
he says that though it is not much, yet 
you are so used toa hard life that it will 
be enough, and he has promised to ar- 
range everything for you.’ 

“IT was too much confused to reply— 
but there, I will not trouble you with de- 
tails. Suffice it to say, I went, though 
the parting from Waif and mother was a 
terrible trial. 


The poor girl clung to 
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me and begged me not to go; you see 
she did not know wiy I wanted to learn. 
She said she should be afraid of me 
when I came back, I should know so 
much, and finally she made me promise 
to come down to Seacomb as often as I 
could. 

“This was the beginning of the end. 
For five years I labored day and night 
as few men have labored; and during 
all that time I could only spare time and 
money enough to visit Seacomb twice, 
though I wrote very often. At first it 
was terrible work, and my progress was 
very slow. I had to begin at the very 
bottom of things, and my talent, I fear, 
was not great; but by degrees I improv- 
ed, and it came easier toward the end. 
I lived upon next to nothing, but I was 
used to that. At the end of the fifth 
year I came down to Seacomb for the 
last time before my final return, which 
was to be twelve months later. Then it 
was that I spoke out to Waif, and she 
promised to be my wife. 

“The day before I left I was walking 
with my betrothed along a retired part 
of the beach, beyond the heads up yon- 
der, when we were approached by a 
stranger, to me at least, who came down 
from the cliffs to meet us. He was a 
tall well-built man, of some thirty or 
thirty-five years, fashionably but plainly 
dressed. As he drew nearer, I saw that 
he was handsome, but looked rather dis- 
sipated; he was evidently a gentleman, 
as far as the social sense of the word 
goes. I was about to bid him good-day 
and pass on, when to my astonishment 
he raised his hat gracefully to Waif, and, 
coming up to us, offered her his hand 
as if he were an old acquaintance. 

*“* Ah, Waif, good-morning,’ he said; 
‘pray who is this friend of yours?’ 

“*Why, this is John—John Wilde — 
whom I have told you so much about. 
John, this is Captain Ogilvie.’ 

**¢T was utterly confounded, and stood 
Staring stupidly at him. He smiled lan- 
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guidly, seemed amused, looked me up 
and down, and bowed negligently. Aft- 
er a few more words he left us. 

“*Why, John,’ cried Waif, as soon as 
he was gone, ‘what is the matter with 
you ?—you seem cross. Have I offended 
you?’ 

“*No, no, Waif,’ I answered, absent- 
ly. ‘Let us go back.’ 

“Directly we reached the house, I 
called mother aside and asked her if she 
knew Captain Ogilvie. 

“*Why, yes, John,’ she answered. 
‘He is staying at the rectory over at 
Pencliffe. He is very fond of our coast, 
he says, and he comes over here quite 
often. He has been very kind and at- 
tentive to Waif, I am sure.’ 

**¢ Mother, I dislike his looks,’ said I, 
shortly. 

*¢ Ah, John—jealous, eh!’ she retort- 
ed, laughing, and then added, more se- 
riously: ‘Is this what your learning has 
taught you, my son, to doubt the wom- 
an you love?’ 

“Vexed at the view she took of the 
matter, I answered nota word. I pur- 
posely kept by myself during the rest of 
the day, and in the evening took a brief 
farewell of Waif and departed. Fool! 
fool that I was; why did I not stay to 
shield her! Why did I restrain the pas- 
sion that would have slain him as he 
stood there languid and insolent, with 
‘Waif,’ ‘Waif’ upon his lips, only to let 
a woman’s reproach drive me away from 
my darling in anger!” 

Here my host bowed his head upon 
his hands, and sat for some minutes 
trembling and silent. At length he 
proceeded : 

“‘Gloomy and sad enough I was after 
getting back to my labors, but the let- 
ters came at the usual intervals, and by 
degrees I regained my spirits and set- 
tled down to work, so that before long I 
had almost forgotten the ‘chance visit- 
or’ at Seacomb, for it never occurred to 
me that he would stay in the neighbor- 
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hood long. It was about six months 
after my return to work that the letters 
began to come more rarely from the 
coast, until at length they entirely ceas- 
ed. I waited and waited and wrote and 
wrote, and so four more months passed, 
when one morning I received a letter 
bearing the well-known post- mark, but 
directed in my mothe?’s poor hand-writ- 
ing. Tearing it open, I read: 


“*My Dear Son :—Come home at once.’ 


“That was all. Without stopping to 
pack an article, I fled to the coast. I 
arrived at the nearest station to Sea- 
comb at dusk, and, hiring a horse, rode 
madly for home. When I reached our 
cottage it was night, but there was a light 
inside and the door was open. I enter- 
ed, but the room was empty. I stepped 
out again and met my mother; her face, 
clearly shown by the light from the open 
door, as white as death. I opened my 
mouth to speak, but she caught me by 
the arm. 

“¢She heard your horse’s gallop, and 
she has fled,’ she shrieked, pointing 
wildly to the beach. ‘Follow her, fol- 
low her, for God’s sake, or ——’ 

“T heard no more, but rushed forward 
through the darkness, over the rough 
bowlders down to the smooth sand; 
then to the right of me I saw faintly a 
white figure gliding with incredible 
speed along the edge of the incoming 
waves toward the great black rock down 
there which slopes up from the shore 
and projects far over the breakers be- 
neath. Fast as I ran, the figure out- 
stripped me; it reached the foot of the 
rock, glided rapidly up, ran out to the 
end, paused just long enough to bow its 
head over a bundle which it clutched to 
its breast, and then shot like a meteor 
through the black air into the boiling 
water below.” 

Again John Wilde stopped in his nar- 
ration, and his emotion was terrible to 
witness. When he looked up again, I 
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hardly knew him; he looked like a very 
aged man. 

“There is little more to tei,’ he went 
on, after a long pause. “For six weeks 
after that fearful night I lay raving at 
the gates of death. It was feared that 
even if I did not die I should never re- 
cover my reason. I would to God I had 
passed away then, and been at rest. 
But my mother watched by me day and 
night, and I slowly recovered. When I 
grew strong enough to bear it, she told 
me how the serpent had staid about 
the place without her suspecting that 
anything was wrong, until one day when 
she had spoken of me, saying that the 
time was drawing near for our marriage, 
Waif had suddenly burst into a violent 
fit of weeping. Then it all came out, 
and she told my mother how she loved 
the stranger, and was going to marry 
him. Then my mother saw the evil and 
determined to send for me at once, but 
just then the stranger disappeared, and 
she thought that she would wait and let 
Waif forget him. But she soon saw 
that hope was gone, and that the de- 
stroyer had done his work; still she had 
not the heart to write and tell me this. 
So the months went on, and Waif wait- 
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ed sadly but confidently for her lover’s 
return. But he did not come, and.-in 
course of time the child became a moth- 
er. Then less than ever would she have 
sent for me; but Waif sunk lower and 
lower, and at length when she felt death 
near she asked for me. But when she 
heard my horse’s furious gallop she 
seemed suddenly seized with a super- 
natural strength, and, leaping from her 
bed, fled into the darkness with her 
babe. You know the rest. 

**Soon after my recovery my mother 
sickened and died, leaving me alone in 
my misery. Then I went forth to set 
my foot upon the serpent, but he was 
already: dead, having been killed in a 
duel. I came back here, a crushed and 
broken man, determined to live where 
she had lived, in the simple manner of 
my fathers.” 

Such was John Wilde’s story, and if 
it seems improbable and strange, I can 
only say it is true in every particular. 

Two years after this I went to see him 
again, but found his cottage empty. 
Upon inquiry, I learned that he had put 
out to sea in his boat one stormy night, 
and had never been seen or heard of 
since. 


SOME REMAINS OF 


HE group of islands off our south- 
Be ern coast, of which San Miguel is 
the northernmost and San Clemente the 
farthest south, are reported by our old- 
est navigators as having been inhabit- 
ed. In fact, Cabrillo, who discovered 
California and some of the islands in 
1542, makes the statement that he found 
them thickly populated by an ingenious 
people. Some collections of the remains 
of a former race have been found on 
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reached the rooms of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Another quite large ccllec- 
tion, made by myself on the adjacent 
main -land, was sent on; also, facts and 
conclusions reported, which induced Pro- 
fessor Spencer F. Baird to arrange an 
archeological exploring expedition to 
these islands, which commenced opera- 
tions in May of this year under my di- 

ction, and lasted nearly three months, 


‘On our way down, our party was accom- 


these islands at different times, and ape modated by the revenue cutter Axsh, 
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Captain Baker, then on her southern 
cruise, which gave us easy access to 
San Miguei Island. 

This island is a barren lump of sand, 
rising boldly from the sparkling ocean 
as we go south, and facing the sun in 
its descent from the meridian. There 
are some brown hills on the island—one 
forming the main ridge and the highest; 
but their dry and dusty appearance im- 
presses the traveler with a dreariness 
not more comforting than the many light 
dunes and sandy slopes, over which the 
north-west winds whirl the sand in fog- 
like clouds that strike the practical eye 
with awe while roaming over these shift- 
ing hills. Cuyler Harbor, which makes 
in on the eastern s.de of the island, of- 
fers good shelter in north-west winds, 
and is well protected against a south- 
wester by a reef stretching from the 
shore to the islet which lies in the en- 
trance of the small harbor, leaving the 
main channel on its north-eastern side. 
High dunes rise from the bay at an an- 
gle of forty-five degrees, formed actually 
by the weight of the shifting sand, which 
rolls down the incline as if liquid. On 
landing, we found it necessary to wade 
through a mass of this steep loose sand 
to at least a height of eighty feet, where 
alone we could find a base on the top of 
a shell- heap to erect the tents for our 
small party. 

We found large shell deposits all over 
the island, especially on the rocky north- 
ern end, about a mile from the harbor, 
near aspring. Another and larger spring 
is near the house. We found the kitch- 
en refuse of a former population, cover- 
ing a very large space. In traveling 
from here along the shore toward the 
north-western end, we passed many 
shell- mounds of greater or less extent, 
of which the surface findings are pretty 
well picked up by collectors and amateur 
curio-hunters, leaving only the heavy 
rude stone implements we occasionally 
met, as nobody cared particularly to be 
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heavily loaded in traveling over these 
seemingly bottomless hills. We found 
on one of these shell depo$its — thanks 
to their weight and insignificant appear- 
ance—very interesting and rare speci- 
mens of mortars, which showed the dif- 
ferent stages of the manufacture of this 
utensil. At the north-west end, which 
is the farthest point of the island from 
Cuyler Harbor, are undoubtedly found 
the largest shell- mounds on the island, 
but located on ever-shifting sand. We 
selected a wrong season, as the sand, 
driven by fierce north-west winds, had 
covered most of these deposits, and had 
made the two coves, which make in on 
both sides of the point, inaccessible for 
a boat-landing. Our findings, which we 
gathered in a week, were best procured, 
as we had learned during our previous 
explorations, in the graves. They cor- 
responded in the main with the style of 
burial on the main-land, where the grave- 
trench is partitioned into smaller rooms, 
although the materials used for this pur- 
pose are not slabs of sandstone as found 
in San Luis Obispo County, but mainly 
whalebones and split redwood ; the skel- 
etons lying closely packed from two to 
six feet underground, in an irregular 
state, with knees drawn up and arms 
stretched out on the sides of the body 
or resting over the chest. The imple- 
ments we found buried in the commofi 
way about the skull. 

Sick and scaled by the exposure to 
the grinding sand, and under constant 
fear of losing our tents in the brisk 
blows that lasted day and night during 
our stay, we were glad to be able to 
charter a schooner which we found in 
port, owned by the Stock- raising Com- 
pany (who were engaged shearing their 
starving sheep), to take us to Santa Cruz 
Island. 

Santa Cruz is probably the prettiest 
island of the group; in picturesqueness 
it equals and in vegetation excels Santa 
Catalina. It is mountainous, with large 
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stretches of wesa-land, especially at the 
eastern and western ends, where fine 
valleys and picturesque bluffs and ra- 
vines occur. Timber is found in many 
places on the island, and quite exten- 
sive groves of conifers north of Prison- 
er’s Harbor, while stunted oak-trees grow 
on the high rocky hills and sides of the 
steep gulches, and low willows in the 
cafions. It is the largest island of the 
group, and has a fair shelter in Prisoner’s 
Harbor, and in several places upon the 
west side, such as Smuggler’s Cove, Co- 
che Prietos, and Forney’s Cove. There 
is good water in different springs and 
creeks found all over the island the 
year round. It is owned by the Santa 
Cruz Island Wool-growing Company, 
which seems to be a profitable concern. 
Near a good wharf at Prisoner's Har- 
bor stands a substantial adobe building, 
and back of it extends a beautiful valley 
which afforded us good camping-ground. 

Our party spent about a month on 
this island, during which time we were 
active in making explorations all along 
its shores of fifty-eight miles in extent. 
Here we met the courteous officers of 
the steamer H/ass/er engaged in making 
soundings round the island. The cap- 
tain and all the officers offered their as- 
sistance in the most friendly manner to 
convey our party to such places as lay 
in their route of sailing and would not 
interfere with their own duty. The Su- 
perintendent of the United States Coast 
Survey, Captain C. P. Patterson, in view 
of the fact that the exploration was made 
at the expense of the Government, and 
for the national display at the coming 
Centennial Exposition, having request- 
ed Captain Taylor, the commander of 
the Hass/er, to extend such help as he 
might deem proper, it gave us a great 
advantage in prosecuting our work, and 
saved much expense. 

Our main attention was again directed 
to finding and examining graves. The 


mode of burial is similar to that on San 
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Miguel Island, in the shell-mounds, and 
not separated from the kitchen refuse as 
described by a writer in the OVERLAND 
of October, 1874, the adjacent ground 
being too rocky for the tools of the for- 
mer population. Although each bury- 
ing-ground we dug up yielded but poorly 
in comparison with such places on the 
neighboring main -land, our findings on 
this island were numerous, and many 
forms are new to science. We made 
here a collection of about thirty cases. 
The main articles we gathered were: 
Pots of magnesia-mica, worked in a won- 
derful manner out of solid pieces of this 
material, some specimens being thirty 
inches in diameter; mortars and pestles 
of sandstone; plates (/ort//as) of mag- 
nesia-mica; bowls, cups, and spade- 
weights of serpentine; perforated sink- 
ers; fish-hooks of shell and bone, very 
ingeniously made, especially those of 
bone; borers of all descriptions ; a full 
set of tools for the manufacture of fish- 
hooks, together with the hooks in dif- 
ferent stages of finish ; a wooden sword, 
richly inlaid with shells; bone whistles 
and bone flutes; paints; sheil-money, 
and money of pebble-stones; all kinds 
of shell-beads and ornamental carvings ; 
brushes of soap- wood, used as combs; 
wooden utensils; a stone canoe, well 
modeled and finished; several canoes 
of wood; spoons; stone knives; flint 
lances, spear- heads, and arrow- points ; 
specimens of iron knives and lances; 
part of a cradle, showing yet plainly the 
mode of making it; a large painted 
wooden carving; pipes; drinking-cups 
of stone; lamps; sling-balls; all kinds 
of bone carvings; remains of baskets, 
mats, and net-work; and many stone 
implements, the use of which is not yet 
ascertained. 

The burying- grounds at Smuggler’s 
Cove, Coche Prietos, Almos, Poso, For- 
ney’s Cove, and Secret Harbor gave the 
best results. There is a report thata 
cave exists on the island, showing re- 
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mains of former habitation. We have 
been unable to ascertain anything prov- 
ing the fact, and’ were assured by Steh- 
man Forney, of the United States Coast 
Survey, then doing the last of the topog- 
raphy of Santa Cruz Island, that no such 
cave exists. This gentleman, and Cap- 
tain Greenwell, of the United States 
Coast Survey, kindly rendered us their 
good services, and furnished information 
concerning the islands and main-land 
between Point Sal and San Buenaven- 
tura Valley. 

While at this island we enjoyed the 
visits of Doctor Rothrock, Dr. Loew, 
and the zodlogist Henshaw, all mem- 
bers of the scientific corps of Lieuten- 
ant Wheeler’s Exploring Expedition. 
Being on their way to Los Angeles, 
the rendezvous for the members of that 
expedition, they made a close connec- 
tion with the island by the Hass/er, and, 
having a few days’ spare time, joined us 
in our rough camp at Forney’s Cove, to 
observe our excavations, and also do 
some work themselves in their respect- 
ive branches. 

At Santa Cruz we chartered the schoon- 
er Star of Freedvm to convey us to San 
Nicolas. We reached that island on a 
dark night, with the wind blowing lively, 
which compelled the captain to select 
the south end of the island as an an- 
chorage. We fancied a campaign worse, 
if possible, than that at San Miguel, as 
the island appeared to be a faint lump in 
a thick fog-like cloud of sand which was 
whirled densely over our neat craft, al- 
though we were a half-mile off shore. 
The captain, with ashrill-sounding voice, 
recited his usual spicy prayers with much 
vehemence; on the sand-spit, not far 
off, the breakers, which form a half-mile 
in length, rise to a great height, and 
cause a roaring like thunder; at inter- 
vals we heard the howling sea-lions in 
the kelpy water, if not at their rookery 
on the near shore; which, with the dark- 
ness, the annoying sand, and the furious 
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wind rattling the anchor-chain in mad- 
ness, gave the impression that we had 
left rather than landed. With good pros- 
pects to lose our anchor and find our- 
selves the next morning probably at 
Santa Catalina, we awaited the coming 
dawn, trusting ourselves to the captain’s 
care. The next morning was beautiful- 
ly clear and almost calm; the sea was 
still rough, and as the swells, caused by 
a strong current that passes the south 
end, swept the shore in an angle, care 
had to be taken to prevent the boat go- 
ing broadside on, which is equivalent to 
capsizing. 

The island is a lump of soft coarse 
yellowish-gray sandstone, about 500 feet 
in height. The broad backbone, which 
seems almost level on its top, falls off on 
both sides in steep gulches and ravines, 
where the eye is met by innumerable 
cave-like carvings done by the grind- 
ing sand. The eastern end is sandy; 
dunes stretching there across the isl- 
and, beginning with the depression at 
the end of which the house is located. 
The vegetation of the island is like that 
of San Miguel, ruined by overstocking 
it with sheep, which are here found in 
like starving condition. On the eastern 
end, near the house, we found some 
malva-bushes cleaned of their foliage to 
the reach of a sheep, which gave them 
the appearance of scrub oak- trees when 
seen from a distance. There are a few 
trees near the house, where a strong 
never-ceasing spring supplies the nec- 
essary water, which has a somewhat 
sweetish taste. The shifting sand has 
almost buried the adobe house, and its 
old inmate, the superintendent of the 
Stock-raising Company. Farther on to 
the north-eastward, at the so-called Chi- 
nese Harbor, is another spring with good 
water. It is at the eastern end, on the 
dunes, where we found the shell-mounds 
abundantly, although some are found at 
intervals all along the shore from tne 
house toward the sand-spit on the south 
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end, beyond which but few small ones 
exist; also a few on the western shores. 
The mode of burial on this island is dif- 
ferent from that previously investigated. 
The bodies rest in distinct graves by 
themselves, lying on their backs, feet 
drawn up, and arms folded over the 
chest; the head either resting on the oc- 
ciput, the side, or sunk to the breast. 
The skeletons, as a rule, were facing the 
east, although other directions were ob- 
served. Some show signs of having 
been buried in matting coated with as- 
phaltum. Most of the skeletons and 
implements are laid bare by the winds. 
Our modus operandi was here changed; 
spade and pick were dispensed with, 
and in the first days our party went over 
the shell- mounds and piled the findings 
in heaps, which afterward were convey- 
ed to the boat by horses procured of the 
“governor” of the island (as the old 
man styles himself), and thence taken 
by water to our camping-ground for a 
careful packing in boxes brought with 
us from San Francisco. We obtained 
127 mortars—a heavy collection by it- 
self about 200 pestles, cups, trinkets, 
a small lot of quite unique sculptures, 
and some articles new to science. 

The money deposits on this island 
are remarkable. In some places on the 
shell-mounds we noticed, apart from the 
skeletons, and not buried with them, 
numerous small heaps of shells of the 
Olivella bipicata, and some of the land- 
shell Helix strigosa,; also,a uniform size 
of pebbles, seemingly blackened by fire, 
averaging in quantity from a half to one 
cubic foot, which were evidently stored 
there, and afterward exposed to the 
drifts of sand, forming conspicuous di- 
minutive hillocks. We found as many 
as sixty of these deposits on one shell- 
mound. This, with the position of some 
of the implements we observed, seems 
to point to the fact that the last in- 
habitants were taken off suddenly. We 
found, for instance, instead of being 
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buried with the dead, many mortars set 
in the ground to the rim, the pestle 
either resting in its opening or lying 
alongside, as if it had done its duty only 
some days before. 

The last island visited was Santa Ca- 
talina. It appears to be a long mountain 
removed from its base and planted in 
the wide ocean, whose waters are here 
wonderfully clear on account of the mi- 
caceous bottom. This mountain, seven- 
teen miles in length, descends in innu- 
merable steep gulches and ravines, and 
often abruptly ends in perpendicular 
bluffs, some of which are over a thou- 
sand feet high. About five miles from 
its western end the island is almost 
cut in two by a remarkable isthmus, 
forming on the northern side Isthmus 
Cove, and on the other, the southern 
side, the fine but small port of Catalina 
Harbor. The eastern and western parts 
of the island are connected only by nar- 
row strips of made land, not forty feet 
above water, and about 600 yards from 
ocean to ocean. The island is well 
known, and belongs to James Lick, and 
is settled by squatters, mostly engaged 
in stock-raising, fishing, etc. Some 
mining has been done on the island, 
but to no advantage. It is well timber- 
ed, with plenty of water in wells and 
springs. The Government barracks are 
still in good condition, and offer shel- 
ter to picnic parties from the neighbor- 
ing main-land, also to sheep-shearers in 
the time of wool-clip. In front of the 
porch we made our collection of rattle- 
snakes, that creep out from under the 
brick base of the building to indulge 
a healthy digestion in the warm sun- 
light. 

The archeology of this island is said to 
have been ransacked by a scientific gen- 
tleman of merit, who lingered former- 
ly around the picturesque isthmus. He 
told me himself, some time ago, that he 
had even spotted the “fat boy” —mean- 
ing the image of the temple to the sun, 
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as reported by Padre de la Ascension, 
of Cabrillo fame, whose narratives he 
studied in the original. To my deep 
regret I found that there was but little 
left for our party to gather, and nothing 


new to science. Even the thick singu- 
larly- shaped cranium, much of a do/i- 
chocephalic pattern, has already been 
described by Bret Harte as the pre- 
historic skull of the Stanislaus. 


THE ECHO. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, ]} 


Beloved and good mother, O bear me no ill-will! 

You saw that Robin kissed me out yonder on the hill; 

I'l] tell you all about it, if you will patient be — 

’Twas the Echo on the hill-side brought this rebuke on me. 


I sat out on the meadow, he saw me there to-day ; 

But, in his loving reverence, he stood quite far away, 

And said, ‘*Glad I’d come nearer, did I not think you proud. 
Maid, am I welcome?’’ ‘*Welcome!’’ the Echo answered loud. 


Then came he to me, and we sat together on the ground ; 

He called me his own maiden, and wound his arm around, 

And begged that I would grant him, out on the hill beyond, 

The treasure of my heart’s love. ‘* Heart’s love,’’ quoth Echo fond. 


tie heard it, and still closer he drew me to his side, 
Believing I had spoken each time the echo cried ; 

**O let me,’’ quoth he tenderly, ‘‘call thee henceforth my bride! 
And as thy heart’s pledge, kiss me!’’ ‘Kiss me,’’ the Echo sighed. 


Now see, dear, how it happened that Robin kissed my brow; 
That wicked, wicked Echo! it makes me angry now. 

And mother! see, he’s coming—I can hear him at the gate — 
To tell you how he loves me, and learn from you his fate. 


is Robin, dearest mother, not worthy mine to be? 

Then tell him that the Echo deceived him cruelly ; 

But, if you think we're fitted each other’s joys to share, 

Tell him, in accents loving —I was the Echo there. , 
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ACK MYERS and his crowd own- 
ed a claim in the bed of the river, 
which they turned and worked every 
summer; and this claim covered the 
ground occupied by our copper-lode. 
They had been working all winter in 
Garrote Flat, about eighteen miles dis- 
tant, and coming down in the spring 
took the copper fever severely, and find- 
ing we were on a part of their ground, 
laid claim to such portion of our pos- 
sessions. I argued that the two claims 
had nothing to do with each other. Pos- 
session of any portion of the river.- bed 
implied possession only of the gravel in 
it, and the discoverer of any lode of ore 
in the underlying rock, whether above 
or below water, was as much entitled to 
it as though it were ten miles away. 

Jack Myers was not an arguing man. 
His first and last resort lay in his pis- 
tol. He had always carried his points 
in this way, and he had always found 
such process quicker and cheaper than 
resort to the complicated and costly ma- 
chinery of courts, law, and lawyers. He 
could not live comfortably without a fight 
every few months, and when he failed to 
pick a quarrel with any outsider he would 
work off his combativeness on one or 
other of his three associates, who were 
completely under his control and influ- 
ence, and who seemed to like him all the 
better for an occasional beating. 

Myers was a thoroughly bad man. 
There seemed no soft spot, no reliev- 
ing quality in his nature. His speech 
to others alternated between a sneer 
and a growl. He went about always 
more or less under the influence of liq- 
uor— delighting in the dread his pres- 
ence inspired, for he was as dangerous as 
a tiger turned loose. Respectable men 


Slipped quietly out of the saloon when 
he entered. People talked in low and 
subdued tones while he was by, for he 
frequently criticised chance remarks, 
whether coming from a stranger or ac- 
quaintance, and made them the pre- 
tense for a quarrel. He shot Will Lef- 
fingwell while eating his dinner in a res- 
taurant, having construed a few words 
of Will’s, spoken that morning and re- 
ported to him by one of his officious 
toadies, into a threat against himself. 
He put a ball through Sam Boynton’s 
knee, and lamed him for life, because 
Sam refused to drink with him. He 
had knifed a man to death in Aurora, 
no one could tell why or wherefore at 
the trial. These were but a moiety of 
his exploits; yet the law, or what was 
called by that name, always cleared him. 
He was as lucky at mining as he was 
at shooting. He always could and al- 
ways did command the best legal tal- 
ent. Next to maiming or killing a fel- 
low-being, he liked being on trial for the 
offense, on account of the notoriety it 
gave him. His juries were always com- 
posed of picked men, born and brought 
up in the South and South-west, who 
had carried arms habitually from early 
boyhood, and whose estimation of any 
man increased in direct ratio to the 
number of his victims. Old Sam Mc- 
Cullough, of Mississippi, was his legal 
counselor, a great and successful crim- 
inal lawyer and eccentric character; in 
appearance a realization of John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, tall and straight as 
an Indian, with a leather- colored com- 
plexion, a glittering black eye, a shrill 
squeaky voice; who had never thor- 
oughly read a page of Coke or Black- 
stone in his life, who was not equal to 
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the task of drawing up the simplest le- 
gal document, and whose chief weapon 
of argument lay in appealing to that 
coarse and bloody sentiment which he 
managed to concentrate in his jury—a 
sentiment misnamed chivalry, but in re- 
ality behind the back murder. This old 
gentlemen would, on looking over the 
list of jurors just previous to a murder 
trial, remark, in his shrill voice, to the 
clerk of the court: 


“William, where is this man McClos- 


ky from ?” 

“‘ Mississippi, I believe.” 

“Good! he’ll do for me. And Star- 
buck, where does he hail from?” 

** Massachusetts.” 

“TI must scratch him off; Yankees 
won’t do on our juries.” 

Myers and his gang came and took 
possession of their cabin in May. It 
was but a few hundred yards from my 
quarters. Their presence brought pan- 
demonium to Swett’s Bar, hitherto so 
quiet and lovely in the California spring. 
There is at that season of the year, be- 
fore the grass and flowers become with- 
ered and dried by the intense summer 
heat, a balminess and freshness which 
predisposes the mind to a soft waking 
dream ; and at night, with the full moon 
over you, pouring down such a flood of 
silver light that any ordinary print may 
be clearly read, and in the distance the 
silent mountains seen quite as distinctly 
as in the day-time, yet entirely changed 
in shade and color—it seems not to be- 
long to this earth, but to some ideal 
enchanted region. But Myers and his 
three disciples poisoned all this beauty. 
Until late in the night, and every night, 
their cabin was a scene of carousing, 
Oaths, yells, fighting, and drunken rev- 
elry. 

On the second day of their arrival the 
desperado called on me. Heé was a 
small man, with a face which had more 
of the weasel in it than any other ani- 
mal. There was no time wasted by him 
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in compliments or commonplace remark. 

“Half the ground you claim,” said he, 
“belongs to me; you must leave it. I 
give you twenty-four hours to get your 
cabin, traps, and tools off it!” 

Myers’ claim extended ever the dis- 
covery - hole. 

“But,” said I, “you sold this portion 
of the bank to the Chinamen. We have 
come into possession of their claim. 
How can you, then, in justice ask this 
from us ?” a 

“Sold them the gravel only,” was his 
reply; “didn’t sell’em theledge. That’s 
ours. You can buy it of us if you want 
to.” 

* What is your price ?” 

“One hundred thousand dollars!” 

We sat silent, facing each other, for a 
few moments. I didn’t know what to 
do. To “talk up” to the man was to 
invite instant combat. To cringe before 
him was equally as bad. He was watch- 
ing my every motion, ready to draw if he 
Saw a suspicious one on my part—ready 
at any show of verbal defiance to apply 
to me some vile term which no man could 
hear, according to the sentiment of those 
times, without resenting. To gain time, 
I said: 

“Myers, take a drink, and let’s talk 
business afterward.” 

“Certainly,” said he, “I'll drink with 
you.” 

And when he had poured down a tum- 
blerful of my best brandy, which rank- 
ed with him no better than the vile whis- 
ky he consumed by the gallon, he re- 
marked: 

“Well, what are you going to do? 
Trade or travel?” 

“T don’t feel like traveling, Mr. My- 
ers.” I said this mildly and quietly. 

“Well, I do,” was his reply. “ You get 
off our ground by to-morrow night, or 
we’ll put you off, that’s all.” 

He walked out of the door. Shortly 
I arose, and, going outside, saw Myers 
at the farther end of the claim tearing 
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down our notices and putting up his own 
scrawls in their place. There was not 
a man in my employ on whom I could 
depend to aid me. They were willing 
to work but not to fight. Soon Munse, 
my foreman, met me. He looked a lit- 
_ tle embarrassed and cowed. 

“The gang has knocked off work,” 
said he; “Jack Myers and his crowd 
have been tearing around, and, under 
the circumstances, if he says quit, we’ve 
got to quit or fight.” 

“And you won’t fight?” I remarked. 

“Well,” replied Munse, digging his 
heel into the ground, “it’s not exactly 
our fight or our funeral. I think it’s 
an outrage, and I don’t like to knuckle 
down to Myers, but——” 

‘But you’re all afraid of him?” I said, 
finishing the sentence. 

“Suppose you say we’re all afraid of 
him,” said Munse, with the slightest pos- 
sible tinge of sarcasm in his voice. 

I returned to the house. In an in- 
stant my course became clear to me. 
There must be no more hesitation. It 
was a matter of life or death between 
me and Jack Myers. Every circum- 
stance was crowding me on to a per- 
sonal conflict with him. The law could 
give me no protection. Its machinery 
was potent enough, but the despicable 
public sentiment of the time, which 
worshiped and toadied to a red-handed 
murderer, would paralyze every effort 
it might make in my behalf. I felt no 
longer depressed. I became cheerfully 
desperate. Before, I had clung to life. 
Now, the indignation I felt at being 
thus crowded to the wall by such a 
brute, and the shame I had experienced 
during the crowding process, made life 
a matter of little moment. Another 
thought also came into the scale, which 
made existence the lesser weight. That 
was the hope of, and, to be frank, the fame 
also which would be mine in that com- 
munity by taking Myers off. In secret 
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champion might arise who would beard 
the ruffian; and everybody knew, al- 
though no one spoke it, that, no mat- 
ter what might be the complexion of 
the difficulty, the law would make but lit- 
tle trouble for the man who killed Tack 
Myers. 

It was night, my supper was over, and 
I was alone in my cabin. But I could 
not remain alone. I felt that a crisis 
was near. I could not stay quiet. The 
suspense was far worse than the inevita- 
ble clash, and I felt impelled to rush to- 
ward it. An hour previous and I had 
been a coward. I had clung to life and 
knuckled to a bully. I could not see 
how far I had demeaned and degrad- 
ed myself until it was all over. Now, 
when I looked at the picture of the in- 
terview between me and Myers, I felt 
a sensation akin to remorse, as if I 
had committed some shameful offense. 
Sometimes I think cowardice to be only 
another form of selfishness. The mo- 
ment a man rises to that condition 
where he may renounce what is very 
dear to him, he becomes brave. 

The Swett’s Bar store was the com- 
mon resort at night for almost every- 
body in camp. It was a place I visited 
as little as possible, for its greasy deck 
of cards, its wrangling noisy game of 
“seven-up,” its commingled odor of 
whisky, tobacco, pork, and codfish, and 
its rough loungers perched on boxes and 
barrels dimly seen at night in the dark 
corners by the uncertain light of a smo- 
ky lamp, all these had no attractions 
for me. I preferred to wander amid the 
lonely hills. I heard loud talking and 
laughing within the store as I neared it 
that evening. I knew what that meant. 
Myers and his followers were there hold- 
ing a jubilee over their supposed victory. 

“Got any more fancy mining superin- 
tendents to come up from Frisco and 
jump Jack Myers’ claim? I hope 
they'll send ’em, for I can chaw ’em up 


and for years it had been hoped that a as fast as they come along.” 
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These words were being uttered by 
the hero of the hour as I entered. The 
store was full. The usual camp-loungers, 
my Own men, and Myers’ gang were fra- 
ternizing on the basis of whisky broth- 
erhood. Myers ordered drinks for the 
house every fifteen minutes, and it was 
obligatory on all to drink. It was, how- 
ever, across they endured with fortitude 
and resignation. 

My entrance caused a sudden silence. 
The bully was the last to see me. The 
gradual cessation of noisy conversation 
at last attracted his attention, as he stood 
at the bar. He turned, and, on seeing 
me, remarked: 

“Hullo! Justin time—just had drinks 
all round. Come, put another nail in 
your coffin!” 

This was spoken directly to me. His 
next observations, as he walked up and 
down the store, were aimed at me, and 
for the general benefit. 

“I’m Jack Myers—free, white, and 
twenty-one. I can run alone, I can. 
I’m chief here. Is there any other 
chief? Is there any other chief in the 
house? Is there anybody here who 
won’t drink with Jack Myers? Cum- 
mings, your whisky’s waitin’ for you— 
drink.” 

“IT do not wish to drink,” was my re- 
ply. 

It was a dramatic silence then which 
reigned in that greasy grimy store. For 
a moment the roar of the Tuolumne as 
it rushed and foamed along on its way 
to the sea, and the cry of a coyote on 
the hill above, were the only sounds 
heard. 

“Well, now, you shall drink, or I’ll set 
you on my knee like a baby and pour it 
down your throat,” was his sneering re- 
mark. 

“Jack Myers,” said I, “I know what 
you want. You want to force a quarrel 
on me, so that you may shoot me down 
like a dog. You want me to turn and 
take water, and run back like a scared 
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wolf to San Francisco. You think I’m 
afraid to fight. I’m not. I'll fight you 
now. Take off your three men; give 
me a fair show. Come along with me 
to the barley-field yonder, where there’s 
no trees and the ground is level, and I'll 
fight you, and we’ll see who's chief.”’ 

I turned to the crowd. “You men, 
you are Americans. Will you stand by 
and see fair play? I am alone here— 
alone and, I suppose, friendless. Munse, 
will you be my second ?”’ 

“Yes,” promptly replied Munse. 

“Thank you. Now, Mr. Myers, I am 
ready. You are a fighting-man, and 
can’t refuse such a fair invitation. Be- 
fore we leave the house we'll take an- 
other drink at my expense. Mr. My- 
ers, I’ll drink with you now.” And I 
swallowed the liquor which had been 
prepared for me. 

This was a turn in affairs which My- 
ers evidently had not expected. It had 
been his intention, as was ever his cus- 
tom in such cases, to abuse, taunt, re- 
vile, possibly to dash the liquor in my 
face, and thrust me from the door. 
Blindly, as it were, he understood that 
the magnetism of fear, if I may so ex- 
press myself, would not only prevent 
any interference on the part of others, 
but would, like a succession of intox- 
icating draughts, stimulate him to still 
greater fury. 

But my unexpected stand had devel- 
oped an opposing influence. It came 
from the men around me. It was some- 
thing mysterious, silent, subtile, the 
working of one mind on another, the 
creeping forth as it were into the air of 
a spirit opposed to brutish tyranny, the 
invisible sympathy and respect for a 
man who dared to stand up for himself; 
all this concentrated and fell like a sort 
of blight, a damper on the hitherto in- 
vincible Myers. 

“Well, gentlemen,” I continued, “ you 
will drink with me, will you not? I’m 
not the chief yet. I’m not going to try 
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and force you to drink against your 
wishes. But we must be quick, for we 
have business to attend to.” 

They crowded about the bar, but in 
silence, broken only by the clink of the 
glasses. Myers, whose surprise and in- 
ward wavering had been but moment- 
ary, and who perceived that even his 
own men regarded him curiously, now 
suddenly found his defense in the sneak- 
ing cunning spirit of cowardice, and 
said: 

“Come up here, jump my claim, and 
then want me to fight for it, do you? 
You can’t play that on me.” 

“You are a coward, and dare not fight 
fair!’’ were my words. 

This I knew would bring the climax. 
His hands and those of his gang went 
for their pistols. But the spirit of man- 
hood was now uppermost in the rest of 
the crowd. Munse and a half-dozen 
others jumped to my side. “ No—no— 
was the excited cry. “That won’t 
do, Jack Myers. You fight this man 
fair!” 

“Is your grave dug?” said he, fall- 
ing back upon his only real courage 
—the spirit of intimidation and brava- 
do. “Well, we’ll adjourn to the barley- 
field.” 


I must disclaim here any endeavor to 


establish a reputation for bravery. I 
am brave only in streaks, and they are 
few and far between. It required gen- 
erally strong pressure to bring out what 
little was in me. I have passed days 
in mental distress before I could sum- 
mon up sufficient courage to go through 
any trying ordeal. I have sneaked away 
from trivialities — little lions in my path 
—until my despicable estimation of my- 
self caused me to loathe myself, and yet 
at certain times and in certain moods of 
mind every trace of pusillanimity disap- 
peared, and I could look any possibility 
in the face without fear. 

Myers was inatrap. This was to be 
his first fair stand-up fight. Hitherto 
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there had been considerable method in 
his desperation. His wonderful quick- 
ness “on the draw and the shoot” had 
been his secret of success. If he struck 
a man, it was to jump backward almost 
with the motion; at the same instant his 
right hand was drawing and cocking his 
revolver. He relied on a skillful sleight 
of hand, and used every effort to induce 
his victims to the commission of some 
act which should give him a justification 
for putting it in operation. 

We arrived at the barley-field. Ona 
low hill directly in the rear of the ground 
chosen for the encounter was the camp 
grave - yard, a small square inclosure. 
Out of the tall rank grass rose a few 
white head- boards, and in the light of 
the full moon they stood out in even more 
prominent ghastly relief than in the day- 
time. The choice of this spot was acci- 
dental. But the tallest head-board of 
all was that of Will Leffingwell, Myers’ 
last victim. 

The preliminaries were very simple. 
We stood twelve paces apart, and were 
to fire as the master of ceremonies count- 
ed three. I had asked Munse to stand 
as my second at the store merely to test 
his temper and that of the crowd. On 
the ground we dispensed with such fash- 
ionable formality. 

It was but a moment given me for re- 
flection, as we stood thus facing each 
other, but in that moment the silence 
and splendor of the night, the great rag- 
ged castellated peaks—apparently but a 
mile distant, in reality twenty — looking 
sternly down upon us, the monotonous 
babbling of the Tuolumne as it struggled 
and fretted over and through a broken 
dam near by, the chirping of the crick- 
ets in the grass, the huddle of men si- 
lently regarding us, the white grave- 
stones keeping their faithful watch and 
ward over the dead, the ruffian confront- 
ing me—with his slouched hat, gray 
shirt, and dirty- white canvas pants, on 
his face an expression of annoyance and 
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vexation —all this in that moment was 
photographed on my brain never to be 
erased. 

We never fired. I was not to be the 
“avenger of blood.” The fates with 
their superior wisdom had decreed a 
more fitting punishment for Jack Myers. 
As the word “One” was spoken, some- 
thing between a rustle and a groan was 
heard among the graves; the next, a 
tall form, clad in black, slowly arose. 
It clung to the pickets and surveyed the 
party below. The moon shone full up- 
on the face, which seemed as white as 
the surrounding grave-stones. The sit- 
uation was such that the eyes of every- 
one present necessarily fell upon the 
apparition, which suddenly found a voice 
and shrieked: 

“Jack Myers, haint ye done killin’ 
yet!” 

Myers uttered a yell of fright, drop- 
ped his pistol, which was discharged by 
the fall, and broke for the hills. A half- 
dozen other by-standers retreated in va- 
rious directions. Then camea shout of 
laughter from the cooler of the party, as 
the voice again cried out: 

“Don’t run, boys; don’t run. I’m no 
ghost yet! Don’t you know me? I’m 
Clamp—old Dick Clamp—just back from 
_ Shanghai; back to see the boys.” 

Dick Clamp had been a resident of 
Swett’s Bar since 1852. He had also 
been drunk since 1852. Concerning old 
Dick, men never thought of remark- 
ing, “He’s drinking himself to death.” 
Whisky seemed his natural sustenance. 
He had the “horrors” occasionally, but 
they agreed with him. He talked of 
birds, beasts, and creeping things around 
him, but went on shaking his rocker as 
usual, and seemed entertained by them. 
He would see a string of monkeys a half- 
mile in length following him, and regard- 
ed them as curiously as if they had not 
been the unnatural creations of a whisky- 
steeped brain. Crows and ravens flut- 
tered into his cabin, perching on his bed 
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and table, and he swore at them. Men 
also followed him about, shaking their 
fists at him, threatening him with drawn 
weapons, gibbering, whispering in his 
ear at night, talking without his cabin 
in low tones, plotting to kill him. “They 
worried me some at first,” said Dick. 
“I’m used to ’em now. Snakes, that’s 
all; got up one night and followed a 
crowd on ’em way from here to Marsh’s 
Flat. They were going to burn down 
the Bar. When I got to the Flat, they 
scooted over the tree-tops all in a body 
on to Pino Blanco Hill. Then I cuss- 
ed, for I knew it was nothing but the 
snakes. Can’t fool me now.” 

About two years previous, Dick, with 
the usual good luck of a drunken min- 
er, which in California used to be pro- 
verbial, had struck a “ pot-hole” on the 
river-bank, overlooked by the earlier 
miners, from which he had taken sev- 
eral hundred dollars. Returning after 
dark in company with Myers from Sa- 
loada—a small mining-camp, which he 
had visited for the purpose of exchan- 
ging his dust for coin—the latter, in one 
of his brutal fits of rage, had set upon 
old Dick and pummeled him until he 
became insensible. Dick was left lying 
upon the trail, near Rocky Point, a steep 
declivity bordering the river. Dick’s 
cabin was vacant next morning and 
many other mornings. None troubled 
themselves about him; none save My- 
ers knew that he had ever been near the 
Bar again since leaving it to exchange 
his dust. Myers naturally concluded 
that he had fallen into the river, which 
was then swollen from the melting snow- 
banks on the upper Sierra. Dick pass- 
ed into the history of the Bar. None 
ever expected to see him again. 

But Dick, blind and stupid from the 
combined effects of rum and the beating 
given him, had indeed slipped into the 
river, was carried in a very few minutes 
a couple of miles down- stream, event- 
ually struggled out on the bank, and, 
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still dazed and bewildered, traveled all 
night wherever his legs carried him. 
At day-break he found himself on the 
Stockton stage-road. His belt full of 
coin was about his body; the stage was 
passing him on its way to the city, he 
hailed it, and got on board, concluding it 
to be a good time (now that he was thus 
cut adrift from Swett’s Bar and the irre- 
sistible influence of its whisky -shop) to 
see the world. He arrived in Stockton 
drunk. He arrived in San Francisco 
drunk. He was industriously drunk 
during his whole stay there. His ob- 
servations of the Pacific metropolis were 
‘confined for a few days to the four walls 
of a low drinking-den; he awoke to full 
consciousness and sobriety in the fore- 
castle of aclipper-ship bound to China; 
he found himself in the grasp of a brawny 
second - mate, who was dragging him up 
the companion-stairs, and with a kick 
sent him to his first maritime duty. 
Dick had been “shanghaied.” He 
drifted about the China seas for awhile, 
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finally found his way back to San Fran- 
cisco, and immediately started on foot 
for his old home at Swett’s—the dearest 
spot now to him on the whole earth, 
since there was liberty, a living, and 
comparatively light work. Arriving in 
Saloada, seven miles distant, he had ex- 
pended his sole remaining capital in the 
purchase of a bottle of whisky to cele- 
brate the return home of the prodigal 
son; this he drank on the road. Stum- 
bling on the grave-yard, in a drunken 
freak he had clambered over the palings, 
stretched himself between two graves, 
and, after courting slumber for a few 
hours, had awakened, to re-appear just 
as Myers and myself were about shoot- 
ing each other. Myers was overcome 
at seeing one supposed victim rising 
from the earth, and probably feared that 
Leffingwell might follow. He was nev- 
er seen about that locality again. His 
prestige was gone. Old Dick was aft- 
erward known as “ Myers’ Ghost,” and 
I am still John Cummings. 
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Sunshine and melody follow the rain — 
Patter the rain-drops merrily! 

Spring joy follows the winter pain, 
Then, ho! for the earth’s green holiday. 


Flutter the rovers from over the sea — 
Greet them, robin, right heartily! 

Nest and twitter in field and tree, 
And O! for love’s sweet holiday. 


Wait, and the winds of the winter cease: 
Up, little heart, beat hopefully ! 

After the warfare cometh peace — 
And O! for a life’s glad holiday. 
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Our Quarter 

On the gth of September, 1875, California 
entered upon the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of her existence as a State of the American 
Union. During that limited period an ad- 
vancement was realized in material progress, 
in civilization, refinement, culture, and ar- 
tistic development, unequaled in history. 
When, weeks after Congress had disposed 
of the question, the intelligence was receiv- 
ed that California had been recognized as a 
sovereign State, her population scarcely ex- 
ceeded in numbers that of the single town 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1870; now, it 
approximates a million. San Francisco then 
was but a hamlet by the sea-side, but at pres- 
ent she is the third in point of commercial 
importance on the American continent, and 
must take the second rank ere the lapse of 
half-a-dozen years. From a mere village 
she has risen to a position of proud emi- 
nence, and incloses within her limits fully 
260,000 souls. In 1849 this State was de- 
pendent upon the East and foreign countries 
for every article consumed by its people. 
The very houses under which we sheltered 
were framed and fitted abroad. What washer 
record on the rstof January, 1875? Catifor- 
nia exported through San Francisco 11,000, - 
000 centals of wheat, besides leaving a large 
surplus for domestic requirements, the whole 
crop being 20,000,000 centals. Of gold and 
silver we added $85,000,000 to the circulation 
of the outside world ; and since 1849 have ex- 
ported $800,000,000 in those precious metals, 
exclusive of the very large amounts carried 
by individuals and forwarded through the 
mails. From 1854 to the end of 1874 our 
Mint coined $378,000,000. The value of our 
merchandise exports for 1874 amounted to 
$28,500,000. Instead of depending upon 
eastern supplies of lumber we are export- 
ing it, in enormous quantities, to many for- 
eign markets, and our receipts for the year 
above mentioned were 253,000,000 feet, all 


from Pacific Coast resources. In fifteen 
years we recovered from the earth 2,250,000 
tons of coal, largely contributing to build up 
and foster our manufacturing enterprises. 
Among the products of 1874 were 7,000,000 
gallons fine native wines and 40,000,000 
pounds of wool. At the commencement of 
1875 the industrial classes of California had 
$70,000,000 gold coin standing to their credit 
in various savings- banks, and the banking 
capital of the State was $140,000,000. Real 
estate exchanged hands in San Francisco 
alone to the extent of $24,000,000, and the 
appraised value of personal and real prop- 
erty within her borders is upward of $300,- 
000,000. 

From an apparently arid, unpopulatea, 
barren waste, California has become a land 
teeming with wealth and inherent power. 
Through her influence the State of Nevada 
and the Territories of Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and Arizona have been reclaimed 
from a state of nature and been made the 
abodes of intelligent, thriving, and progres- 
sive populations, pursuing all the arts of 
peace, developing the boundless resources 
of that vast region, and pressing forward 
with energetic pace toward a more advan- 
ced rank in the world’s recognition. Twen- 
ty-five years ago New York was distant a 
month’s voyage, and the great European 
centres could not be reached in fewer than 
forty or fifty days. The nations of the Ori- 
ent and the isles of the Pacific were only 
visited occasionally at great expense of time 
and money. Now, New York is within six 
days of our homes, while regular and rapid 
communication has been established with 
nearly all other portions of the globe, The 
magnetic telegraph and a fine system of 
railways exhibit their traceries of speaking 
wire and commercial iron in every direction 
over our domain. The comparative annihi- 
lation of time and distance has given to 
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dwellers among us an additional lease of 
life. With a more extensive line of sea- 
coast than the Atlantic side, indented in 
many places with safe and commodious har- 
bors, possessed of many natural and impor- 
tant resources, its waters were almost un- 
furrowed by the keels of commerce twenty- 
five years ago. From Alaska to San Diego, 
with the single exception of San Francisco, 
the eye might look in vain over the vast ex- 
panse in search of sail or steamer. Now, 
a busy and constantly increasing fleet of 
steamers and sailing-craft are continually 
plowing these waters and utilizing the abun- 
dant resources of their shores. 

Wonderful, almost astounding, as have 
been the material results of the last quarter 
of a century, they are fairly paralleled by the 
moral, social, and political developments of 
the same period. The time-crusted barriers 
of oriental exclusiveness have been prostrated 
before the advancing hosts of civilization and 
Christianity. Japan, which for centuries de- 
nied access to all nations, saving an unim- 
portant concession to the Dutch, has not only 
opened her arms to receive us, but has really 
become a voluntary missionary in promoting 
enlightenment with political and social refor- 
mation. The effect of her example has been 
potent with China, and is extending itself 
to other portions of the Orient. Sons and 
daughters of her nobler families are receiv- 
ing education and culture in our seminaries 
of learning, and commercial intercourse with 
the peoples of Asia and India has been placed 
upon a better and more satisfactory footing. 
Australasia has been stimulated to renewed 
exertion, and is becoming a valuable ally to 
California. All these, and innumerable oth- 
er boons to mankind, have been the legiti- 
mate sequences of discovering the existence 
of gold in California. We can not do better 
than quote, in this connection, the eloquent 
words of the Honorable J. Ross Browne, de- 
livered before the Society of Territorial Pio- 
neers of California. No event in the history 
of modern times has produced such an im- 
mediate and beneficial effect upon the com- 
merce of the world, or tended so directly to 
the extension of civilization and the general 
welfare of mankind, as the discovery of the 
gold-placers of California in 1848. Already, 
in a little over a quarter of a century, the 
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immensity of the results is beyond computa- 
tion. No human eye can penetrate the ram- 
ifications through which the enormous treas- 
ures wrested from the earth have passed dur- 
ing that period : 


**From the rst of September, 1848, to the present 
time, the State of California alone produced upward 
of $1,000,000,000 in gold; other States and Territo- 
ries of the United States about $260,0c0,000; the gold 
and silver product of Nevada, since 1860, reaches 
$240,000,000; making an aggregate of $1,500,000,co0 
added to the metallic currency of the world by a few 
States and Territories of the American Union.”’ 


Such, then, in a condensed relation, have 
been the wonderful products of one - quarter 
of a century. Such is the legacy bestowed 
upon the world by the handful of gallant 
patriots who carried the standard of our 
country victoriously through the Mexican 
war, and the hardy brave band of pioneers 
whose spirit of daring and adventure led 
them first to this golden land. The remem- 
brance of their services will not be permitted 
to perish. The Association of Territorial Pi- 
oneers of California made the promise through 
its president, Captain James M. McDonald, 
who, in his opening remarks at the cele- 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
State of California, said: 


** All who arrived in California prior to the admis- 
sion of the State into the Union, seemingly the most 
natural period at which to draw the line, are eligible 
to membership. It has already about 375 contribu- 
ting members, and a number of junior members, the 
descendants of pioneers ; in addition to which there 
are same honorary members, most of whom are vet- 
erans of the Mexican war — men who, on account of 
the gallant service rendered in the war that led to the 
acquisition of this country, are entitled to this dis- 
tinction under the by-laws of the society. The ob- 
jects of the association are succinctly set forth in our 
constitution, and may be briefly stated as social, A/s- 
torical, and literary, We propose to collect and 
place in an enduring form accounts of events as yet 
unwritten, and of the discovery, exploration, and 
naming of the various mountains and vaileys, for- 
ests, lakes, rivers, bays, and so on, that lie within the 
boundaries of our extensive State; objects which call 
forth the wonder and admiration of all beholders, and 
excite a desire to hear and know more concerning 
them, We hope also to gather and preserve the 
reminiscences and biographies of many men whose 
lives have been identified with the development and 
progress of the Pacific Coast. With every pioneer 
that passes away from our midst there is buried a fund 
of authentic historical information, as well as of ro- 
mantic story connected with his experiences and ad- 
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ventures in a new land during those busy days so full 
of hardships and hope, of excitement and change, so 
characterized by novel pursuits and fluctuating fort- 
unes. With every passing year we lose some of those 
whose memories reach back into and beyond the 
strange and eventful times which marked the rapid 
transition of an almost unexplored wilderness into a 
wealth-producing State peopled by energetic and civ- 
ilized men. Much of the matter which is thus, alas! 
drifting so rapidly into oblivion would be not only 
interesting and valuable at the present time, but 
would be cherished by posterity in connection with 
the memory of those who participated in the events 
narrated.” 


Our Financial Condition. 


Events of a remarkable character have re- 
cently disturbed the financial repose of Cal. 
ifornia, and to their calm consideration we 
shall devote a brief space. The afternoon 
of August 26th witnessed the temporary sus- 
pension of cash payments by the Bank of 
California, the Merchants’ Exchange Bank, 
and the National Gold Bank and Trust Com- 


_pany. The causes are readily explainable. 


From January Ist to August 26th, inclusive, 
this city exported the enormous amount of 
$30,500,000 in treasure, being nearly $15,- 
000,000 in excess of shipments for the like 
period of 1874. The rise in gold at the East 
was the inciting motive, and heavy payments, 
as well as large sums forwarded for specula- 
tive purposes, were contemporaneously taken 
from this market, leaving it weak and poor- 
ly supplied. At the same time, our crops 
were being harvested and moved to tide-wa- 
ter, absorbing at least $5,000,000 more, The 
increasing scarcity of gold coin induced a 
number of heavy depositors to withdraw their 
funds and temporarily retire them at the very 
time that the assistance they would have giv- 
en was most needed. At that most critical 
juncture a ‘frun’’ was precipitated upon the 
banks, culminating in the suspensions above 
stated. That pressure forced $4,000,000 
more from the vaults of our monetary reser- 
voirs, making a total drainage of not less 
than $19,000,000 or $20,000,000 from our 
ordinary resources. The storm was weath- 
ered nobly without leaving a wreck. Nota 
single failure has occurred, not one mercan- 
tile house has succumbed, not an industry 
has been permanently affected, not a work- 
shop closed, not an interest destroyed. The 


Merchants’ Exchange Bank shortly re-opened 
its doors, the National Gold Bank and Trust 
Company soon followed, and the Bank of 
California on the 22d of September was pre- 
paring to resume, with a greater volume of 
paid-up capital in gold coin, and all its con- 
nections unimpaired. At the same date, the 
new Bank of Nevada was nearly ready to 
commence operations with $5,000,000, and 
coin was flowing in from a variety of exterior 
sources. A large portion of the harvest was 
still held in the State ready for conversion 
into money, the mines were yielding with 
unprecedented liberality, and public confi- 
dence was completely restored. California 
**still lives.”’ 


An Artist's Trip in the Sierra. 
SECOND LETTER, 

As the light gains in the east, faint twitters 
are heard, gradually gaining strength and 
volume, and just as the first flush of sunlight 
falls on distant snow-covered dome and peak, 
the song is loudest. You spring up, not as 
in the sleepy town, but with a keen sense of 
enjoyment. A drink at the soda spring, of 
clear cool champagne - like water, and you 
are ready for your simple breakfast, which is 
all the better for its simplicity. On looking 
about we find ourselves on a broad plateau, 
about 100 or 200 feet above the Tuolumne 
Meadows; at our right the soda springs bub- 
bling out in half-a-dozen places, dyeing the 
earth around with reddish incrustations, and 
gradually oozing its way through rank grass 
tothe river. Beneath spreads the Tuolumne, 
winding in graceful curves through the mead- 
ow ; beyond, Cathedral Peak, patched with 
snow ; at its base, a noble forest growth of 
Williamson spruce, and mountain, yellow, 
and two-leafed pine—groves of the latter inter- 
spersed in the meadows, as if planted by a 
landscape gardener; farther to the left, a 
series of nameless peaks leading on up the 
valley toward Mount Lyell, which is hidden 
from sight by the lofty walls girdling the 
meadows ; the panorama completed by an 
immense rounded mass of smooth - polished 
rock called Eagle Cliff, around whose base 
the river roars in rapids: all this landscape 
in clear gray shadow which does not give one 
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the feeling of shadow, and only the tops of 
the peaks in warm-colored sunlight. I was 
much struck by this appearance, and found 
myself wishing for a little conventional studio- 
shadow tone in the landscape. There are, 
I fancy, but few painters who think for them- 
selves, and who leave the studio behind them 
when studying from nature, who have not 
had some sense of this puzzled feeling in 
finding nature oblivious to their preconceiv- 
ed ideas. Saddling and packing our ani- 
mals, we leave our camp for the next com- 
ers, and, with a glorious sense of freedom, 
we ride up the meadows for a mile or two, 
past Eagle Cliff; pass flocks of sheep that 
stupidly run and ba-a-h, in treble and bass. 
We cross the river, and after climbing a thou- 
sand feet or more of steep hill-side we come 
- to another meadow full of white bowlders, 
flocked together in the green pastures; the 
background filled by Dana and Mount Gibbs, 
a reddish purple in the morning light (they 
being composed of metamorphic red slate). 
Patches of meadow, and pines— green and 
purplish - brown — stretch up their rounded 
sides, contrasting beautifully with a fore- 
ground of living green; clear water flowing 
stilly over sparkling beds of sand, at times 
over loose rocks in hurrying gurgling speed, 
at our right, walled in by cliffs whose feet 
are bathed by small lakes of melted snow, 
clear and cool, to which a few groups of 
contorta give a character both stern and 
wild. Slowly climbing the Mono trail, the 
sternness and wildness increase. Patches of 
snow melting in the hotssun—the grasses be- 
coming thinner and more gray, boggy, and 
marshy — make walking anything but pleas- 
ant for the animals. Three hours of hard ex- 
ercise bring us to the summit. 

The elevation is 11,000 feet above sea- 
level, and at this season of the year (middle 
of June) the landscape looks very different 
from the summer appearance of things, 5,000 
or 6,000 feet below. It reminds me of sketch- 
ing - days in Maine in the early spring — the 
ground where uncovered by the snow pale 
and dead -looking, every now and again a 
feeble tuft of grass trying to live in the thin 
and marly soil—but the distance and fore- 
ground tree-foliage was Sierra itself; the 
flexilis, hardy and vigorous, round and fleshy- 
trunked, its sombre velvety rich foliage con- 
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trasted by dead trunks of a pale straw color, 
spiked and stiffened by death, in their atti- 
tudes defiant still. There is a feeling of sad- 
ness in the whole landscape, and in the blue- 
black sky which seems to close in upon you, 
Muir here told us that we were near the top 
of Bloody Cajion, and we all gave an extra 
cinch to the saddles: ** For,’’ said Muir, ‘‘ the 
descent is dangerous.’’ With stake-ropes in 
hand, leading our animals, in a short time 
we were cautiously placing our feet in the 
smoothest places; the slate (metamorphic 
red slate composes the top of Bloody Cajion) 
standing up like knife-blades, chafing and 
cutting the horses’ feet; sliding and scram. 
bling ; now skirting a lakelet bridged by the 
winter’s snow, and dripping softly in minia- 
ture falls through slushy sedgy mud ; com- 
ing to long avalanches of snow, down which 
shouting and sliding we glide, followed by 
the plunging snorting animals; brought to a 
sudden stand at times by the reluctant horses 
refusing to budge; in places breaking through 
down into the torrent flowing beneath, the 
spice of danger adding a fierce pleasure to 
our efforts. By and by we are cautiously 
threading our way over loose rock, our left 
hands almost touching a perpendicular wall; 
close at our feet a dark cavernous - looking 
lake about 500 yards wide and looking as if 
bottomless. Careful climbing brings us to the 
outlet of the lake, where we find a narrow 
place to rest. As the excitement of motion 
dies away, we begin to feel the influence of 
the savage desolateness of the place, and im- 
pressions from Dante’s /nferno crowd the 
mind. Here, right in front of you, the black 
lake — colorless, except at your feet, where 
the submerged bowlders look green and 
brown, abruptly fading into the blackness— 
suggesting unknown horrible depths; behind 
you the shadowed wall, sombre and terrible 
in its brown blackness; in front, and across 
the lake, long stretches of shadowed snow ; 
reaching up among the chocolate -colored 
rocks, dusky olive-green patches of squat- 
ting scrubby pine. A general feeling of 
blackness of darkness completes the pict- 
ure, leaving fearful impressions which the real 
danger behind and before us failed to create. 
Up and atitagain. We pass alongside of the 
fall which forms the outlet of the lake, tear- 
ing and foaming its way down to the Mono 
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plains; crossing and recrossing where prac- 
ticable; stopping now and again for a few 
minutes’ rest. At one of these resting-places 
we see Mono Lake, the volcanoes, the eastern 
flank of the Sierra peak piled on peak, flash- 
ing fields of snow glistening and shining in 
the sun, luminous gray rocks, fields of forest 
sinking to the purpled sage-brush plains be- 
low. Faint markings of greenish gray show 
the tracks of streams directing their course 
toward Mono Lake, which fades in the dis- 
tance, shimmering and fainting, into the 
quivering sky—light and heat radiating and 
reflecting from lake to sky, and from plain 
to peak. A contrast this to the sights of an 
hour ago. Without accident we arrive at 
the bottom of Bloody Cajion, at the close of 
a memorable day, skirting the shores of an- 
other lake lined by willow, cotton-wood, and 
yellow pine, and cross a long meadow where 
2,000 or 3,000 sheep are grazing. Follow- 
ing the stream for a mile or two, we camp on 
its banks for the night. Wo. KEITH. 


Notes froma “ Private” Letter. 


The ‘kind and complimentary”’ from 
you arrived at my wickinp in the evening, 
and found me interviewing -beans with a 
pitch-fork. Do you know beans? For 
many years I did not, but now I do. I 
raise him; and, following the great advice 
of Solomon, I thrash him, so that he may 
not spoil. Please take notice: if children 
were as tiresome thrashing as beans are, 
Solomon would never have made his liter- 
ary reputation by his short sermon on spar- 
ing rods. I have much more to say about 
Solomon, but I postpone, in order to step— 
as I often do—from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. . . . There was one painter of pictures 
—I forget his name, and I think he was a 
Dutchman — who painted a woman (he said 
it was his wife), whose work I like to look at. 
If I were a paint-artist, and were called upon 
to paint a woman “out of my own head,”’ 
the way the boy’s father made his hominy- 
block, I guess I should paint about such a 
feminine ideal as that Dutch fellow did. If 
‘*pull - back skirts’? mean anything to me, it 
is hip: I never look upon the style walking 
against itself and well filled out, but I am 
ready to cry with the old Crusaders to the 
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Holy Land, “Hip, hip, Ferusalem!"’ In 
short, if a certain virtuous coarseness is 
Dutch, ‘‘that’s me.’’ I can not realize any 
goodness which is more good than the true 
natural good. I know of no joy so joyful 
as healthy natural joy. I comprehend no 
ecstatic thrill equal to a natural thrill. I 
can not apprehend, conceive, or imagine any 
picture equal to nature when disrobed of 
man’s drapery of law, custom, and affecta- 
tion. Even laziness, which is my highest 
ideal of human happiness, when he lounges 
along a stream, in the sun - pictured edge of 
the woodland, with a gun or fishing - rod, 
hunting a duty but fearing to find it —just 
tantalized with the thought that he might do 
something, perhaps ought to do something, 
but really seed not do it—laziness, pinned 
thus upon the bosom of nature, makes a 
picture at once bold and most beautiful —a 
photographic foretaste of heaven, where we 
are to do nothing but loaf about town and 
sing. I wish we may mot have to sing in 
the next world —that is, a// of us — because 
there are some people who, if their musical 
sense is not improved by translation, will 
make heaven howl like ——. . My 
sins of the pen and pencil (lead) are nu- 
merous as well as tedious. When I am 
done thrashing beans and picking apples I 
will write you some pieces’’ — perhaps if 
I get **took’’ with a big sudden inspiration, 
I'll drop everything, and, in great haste, run 
home and attend to it. J. W. GALLy. 


Powers’ Work on California Indians. — 

Stephen Powers’ (one of our valued con- 
tributors) Indian book was accepted some 
time ago by the Government, and will, in 
the course of time, be brought out as a part 
of the Zthnological Series of the Reports of 
the Territorial Surveys, in the section over 
which Major Powell has command. To en- 
able him to put some finishing touches on the 
book, he has received from the Secretary of 
the Interior an appointment as Special Com- 
missioner, to proceed to western Nevada and 
California, to purchase Indian objects for the 
Centennial. He is authorized to spend $1,000 
in Nevada and $1,000 in California in such 
purchases. He will visit the coast soon, ac- 
companied by an assistant, to spend three or 
four months. 
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QUEEN Mary. ADrama. By Alfred Ten- 
nyson. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Whatever may be the fate of Mr. Tenny- 

son’s drama of Queen Mary, should any at- 
tempt be made to present it on the stage, it 
can not be doubted that he has succeeded in 
presenting the reader with a very vivid pict- 
ure of a page of history which will live 
while the world is round. It was not alone 
for the liberties and life of the one small 
country in which the scenes of the drama 
were enacted, that this high game was play- 
ed. The character of the civilization of the 
age, and of succeeding ages, hung upon the 
issue ; whether the world was to be permit- 
ted ever again to think or not — whether the 
battles which had been fought and won in 
the quiet studies of Luther and his compan- 
ions, and in the stormy resolution of bluff 
Harry, whose ‘‘ colossal kinghood ’’ had dar- 
ed the rage of the whole Catholic world — 
whether all that had been gained was to be 
lost forever — depended, as it seemed, upon 
the sturdy manhood and true-hearted trust 
of some half-a-dozen men whom destiny had 
stationed around the tottering throne of En- 
gland to play the man there and die. 

The said Harry being quiet in his grave, 
and Catholic Mary on the throne, hungering 
with her crowd of Spanish friars and priests 
to re-establish the old religion.and become 
the minister of destruction and death to the 
heretics, the hearts of men began to fail 
them. Upon the wave of this ‘* new learn- 
ing,” with a stout crew, with a bold helms- 
man, and a rising tide, the ship of state had 
sailed gallantly along, and all was triumph 
and hope. But now the helmsman is gone, 
the tide is turned, a crazy woman and a mob 
of wrangling churchmen and hungry friars are 
masters of the decks, and the ship begins to 
stagger back into the receding tide. 

The first scene opens with a street proces- 
sion, in which Mary and Elizabeth pass, rid- 
ing side by side, amid the cries of the peo- 
ple: ‘* Long live Queen Mary !”’ ‘* Down with 


the traitors!’’ and ‘* Death to Northumber- 
land!” Elizabeth has met the queen at 
Wanstead with five hundred horse; Mary 
took her hand and called her ‘sweet sis-: 
ter,”’ kissing her. She is riding to the 
Tower, to loose the prisoners there, and 
among them Courtenay. The question is 
eagerly discussed among the bystanders, 
Who is the queen to marry ? 

In scene second all jubilation is passed, for 
among those who know the queen’s mind it 
is understood in what direction things are 
tending. Cranmer is discovered sitting in a 
room in the palace at Lambeth, and musing 
with himself. All the bishops, he says, 
have fled from their sees, the deans from 
their deaneries, and hundreds more, all hur- 
rying across the Channel. He says: 


**T shall be left alone. 
No; Hooper, Ridley, Latimer will not fly. 
** Enter Perer Martyr. Fly, Cranmer! I tell you 
fly, my lord! Your creed will be your 


death. 

“CRANMER. It was a wheedling monk set up the 

mass. 

“Perer Martyr. I know it, my good lord; 

But you so bubbled over with hot terms 
Of Satan, liars, blasphemy, Antichrist, 
She never will forgive you. Fly, my lord, fly! 

“CRANMER. I wrote it; and God grant me power 

to burn ! 

“ Enter O.p Servant. O, kind and gentle mas- 
ter, the queen’s officers are here in force to take you 
to the Tower. 

“CRANMER, I will go. 

I thank my God it is too late to fly.” 


After this the actors begin to crowd in upon 
the stage. We have a scene in St. Paul’s 
Cross, with Father Bourne in the pulpit, and 
swords are drawn. Bourne calls the queen 
‘«Our second Virgin Mary,’’ and the crowd 
answer him, ‘‘We want no Virgins here! 
We’ll have the Lady Elizabeth!’’ Noailles 
causes slips of paper to be dropped in the 
palace under the queen's nose — ‘‘ There will 
be no peace for Mary till Elizabeth lose her 
head.’’ He ( Noailles) is playing at ‘the 
game of chess with Henry, King of France. 


answers him: 
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His highness makes his moves across the 
Channel. We answer him with ours.’’ Cour- 
tenay is discovered by the queen flirting with 
Elizabeth, and the latter is ordered down to 
Ashbridge. But more and more it is becom- 
ing apparent that Mary will marry Philip, 
King of Spain, at whatever cost to her peo- 
ple. Poor Elizabeth, talking with Howard, 
thinks that they. mean 


** In that lone house to practice on my life, 
By poison, fire, shot, stab —— 
*Howarp. They will not, niece; 
Mine is the fleet, and all the power at sea, 
If they dared 
To harm you, I would blow this Philip and all 
Your trouble to the dog-star and the devil.” 


In a room in the palace Mary is seen sit- 
ting with her ladies and kissing a miniature 
of Philip, whom she contrasts with the ‘‘ red 
and white that is the fashion of our land.”’ 
She talks loudly and angrily against the king, 
her father,- who — ‘‘ that traitor past forgive- 
ness, the false archbishop, fawning on him”’ 
—had married the mother of Elizabeth. 
Lady Jane is lying in the Tower awaiting 
trial. The air is full of slander, treachery, 
falsehood, and deadly hate. The lady who 
is sitting with the queen finds occasion to 
introduce the name of Lady Jane, and to 
repeat her heresy. Monstrous! blasphe- 
mous!”’’ cries Mary; ‘‘she ought to burn!” 
Gardiner comes to persuade the queen 
against the Spanish marriage, for that all 
England hated the thought of Philip. She 


“Is it England or a party? 
“GARDINER. My answer is, I wear beneath my 

dress 

A shirt of mail. 

And when I sleep a hundred men-at-arms 

Guard my poor dreams for England. Men would 
murder me, 

Because they think me favorer of this marriage.” 


The French embassador tries for the same 
end and fails. The very Simon Renard him- 
self, the embassador of Spain, exhorts her to 
tread softly with the heretics until her throne 
‘thas ceased to tremble.’’ But Mary will 
not tread softly — having one cure for all her 
troubles, the Tower and the block—and so 
she rushés on! 

There is a pretty scene in Arlington Cas- 
tle, where Sir Thomas Wyatt is overlooking 
some sonnets of his dead father. The mes- 
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senger who has come to tell him that the — 
time for action has arrived, looking at the 
sonnets, says : 


“Look you, Master Wyatt, 
Tear up that woman’s work there. 
“Wyatt. No; not these, 
Dumb children of my father, that will speak 
When I and thou and all rebellions lic 
Dead bodies without voice. Song flies, you know, 
For ages,” 


It seemed to Wyatt and the rest of them 
that all England was roused at last, and they 
pushed for London. ‘‘If this man marry our 
queen,”’ said he, ‘* however the council and 
the commons may fence round his power with 
restrictions, he will be king — King of En- 
gland—my masters ; and the queen and the 
laws and the people his slaves. O, my God! 
the rope, the rack, the thumb-screw, the 
stake, the fire!’’ Forward to London! Wy- 
att had the true metal in him. In Londona 
paper was brought to him: ‘‘ Whosoever will 
apprehend the traitor Thomas Wyatt shall 
have a hundred pounds for reward.’’ Wy- 
att took the paper and stuck it in his cap. 
But the time was not yet ripe, and the Wy- 
att rising went out in blood. ‘* Now,”’ said 
the queen, ‘*my foes are at my feet, and I 
am queen.”’ Messengers follow one another 
with the names of lords and gentlemen who 
are taken. Mary sits, white with passion, 
to receive them. ‘*To the Tower—to the 
Tower.’? The names of Lady Jane and of 
Elizabeth are given to her as implicated in 
the late rebellion. She answers, ‘* They 
shall die.’’ Lady Jane, a girl of seventeen, 
so lovely that it took ‘away men’s breath 
when it was first whispered that Mary would 
have her head, 

Came upon the scaffold, 

Then knelt and said the Afiserere Mei, 
And, when the headsman prayed to be forgiven, 
Said, ‘ You will give me my true crown at last ; 
But do it quickly.” Then all wept but she, 
Who changed not color when she saw the block, 
But asked him, child-like, *‘ Will you take it off 
Before I lay me down?’ ‘No, Madam,’ he said, 
Gasping ; and, when her innocent eyes were bound, 
She, with her poor blind hands feeling, ‘ Where is it? 
Where is it?’”” 

“ Did you see her die?” 
asked Stafford of Bagenhall. 


‘*No, no; her innocent blood had blinded me,” 


he answers. 
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Victory now was altogether with the queen 
and her Spanish husband. The marriage 
swarmed with priests and friars, and every- 
where the hated face of the Spaniard. 

** She wore red shoes, 


Scarlet, as if her feet were washed in blood— 
As if she had waded in it.’’ 


Not a man left in all the little island, but 
the two or three that breathe hard there 
within the Tower walls. 

* A hundred here, and hundreds hanged in Kent. 


The tigress has unsheathed her nails at last ; 
In every London street a gibbet stands.” 


**We have no men among us. 
Why, even the haughty prince, Northumberland, 
The leader of our Reformation, knelt 
And blubbered like a lad, and on the scaffold 
Recanted, and resold himself to Rome.” 


Yes, there is one man whom Spanish gold 
can not buy, nor the block can quell. The 
two houses of Parliament are assembled, the 
queen and king, the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, with the commons, in a scene of daz- 
zling splendor. At the far end is a dais. 
On this three chairs, two under one canopy 
for Mary and Philip; another on the right 
of these for Cardinal Pole. In the fore- 
ground sits Sir Ralph Bagenhall and other 
members of the House of Commons. As 
the queen enters all rise and stand, and Gar- 
diner — who has sold himself to hell—con- 
ducts her to the chair of state. England is 
to record her solemn act of repentance, to 
declare the Reformation to have been a rebel- 
lion and a lie, to give herself back to the 
pope, to proclaim the unity of the universal 
Church, to pray forgiveness and absolution 
of the holy father, to fling all the past “into 
the blind sea of forgetfulness.’’ The peti- 
tion is presented, and Pole, still sitting, 
makes reply. Then as he proceeds he rises 
and stretches forth his hands to absolve the 
nation in the name of the holy father. The 
queen is heard sobbing. Some of the mem- 
bers embrace each other, and all kneel but 
Bagenhall, who rises and remains standing. 
Exeunt all but Bagenhall, 


“ Enter OFFicerR. You were the one sole man in 
either house 
Who stood upright when both the houses knelt 
Before the legate. Because you stood upright 
Her grace the queen commands you to the Tower. 
* BAGENHALL, What! Will she have my head?” 
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The people hate her, hate her Spanish 
husband, hate the Church; but all the life 
is crushed out of the land. The very fight 
is gone out of England's soldiers and sailors, 
and the French are masters in the Channel. 
Calais, the gate- way to the continent, over 
which the English flag has floated for two 
hundred years, is taken. But still the queen’s 
Star rises, for she is hoping to become a moth- 
er, and the pope has blessed her with ** Hail 
daughter of God and saver of the faith!’’ 
Mary is triumphant, but all the world is sad, 
and a low deep growl, like a coming earth- 
quake, is felt rather than heard everywhere. 
Even Spanish Philip feels it, and goes back 
to Spain. By and by the queen’s new hope 
gives way—there is no child! And still the 
rage and hatred grow and grow; and still 
the block and the fire are at their work, 
Slips of paper are thrown into the palace, 
and dropped everywhere where Mary is pass- 
ing. The queen picks up this: 


“The Queen of England is delivered of a dead 
dog.” 
Her health fails; she is growing fierce and 
haggard, and still Philip does not return. 

There is a scene of almost matchless pow- 
er, in which Thirlby, Paget, and Howard go 
to petition the queen for the life of Cranmer. 
Mary answers : 


** Did not More die, and Fisher ?—he must burn. 
O madam, madam ! 

I thus implore you, low upon my knees, 

To reach the hand of mercy to my friend. 
**Mary. All your voices 

Are waves on flint, The heretic must burn, 
“Tuirtpy. O, yet relent. O, madam, if you 

knew him 

As I do, ever gentle, and so gracious, 

With all his learning —— 
“ Mary, to Pots. Make out the writ to-night.” 


So Cranmer has to die. Gardiner and Bon- 
ner are gone mad with hate and triumph, 
and the latter goes to Cranmer in his cell to 
taunt him with his recantation. But Cran- 
mer’s heart is fixed this time. With a bitter 


remorse he remembers that he signed the 
burning of poor Joan of Kent, and that his 
hand was never raised to plead for Frith. 
‘‘Latimer had a brief end, but not Ridley. 
Hooper burned three - quarters of an hour. 
Will my fagots be as wet as his were? It is 
a day of rain.’’ Cranmer was to be tricked 
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into believing that pardon would be extend- 
ed to him at the last, so he would read his 
recantation tothe people. But he knew well 
that none would come; and, pardon or no 
pardon, it was all the same to him. He had 
done with recantation. 


“He walked upright ; 
His eye was like a soldier’s, whom the general 
Hath rated for some backwardness, and bidden him 
Charge one against a thousand, and the man 
Hurls his soiled life against the pikes and dies.” 


He in haste put off the rags 


“They had mocked his misery with, and all in white— 
His long white beard, which he had never shaven 
Since Harry’s death, down-sweeping to the chain 
Wherewith they bound him to the stake—he stood. 
Whereat Lord William gave a sudden cry: 

* Make short! make short!’ and so they lit the wood, 
Then Cranmer lifted his left hand to heaven, 

And thrust his right into the bitter flame ; 

And, crying in a deep voice more than once, 

* This hath offended, this unworthy hand !’ 

Still held it till it all was burned. 

He never stirred nor writhed, but like a statue 
Unmoving in the greatness of the flame, 

Gave up the ghost.” 


Two old crones, sitting crouched together 
in the church, give what history records as a 
tolerably true account of matters: ‘* A-burn- 
in’, and a-burnin’, and a-makin’ o’ volk 
madder and madder; but tek thou my word 
vor’t, Joan—and I bean’t wrong not twice in 
ten year—the burnin’ o’ the owld archbishop 
ill burn the Pwoap out o’ this ’ere land vor 
iver and iver.’’ 

The queen’s sickness grows worse, and the 
gnawing hunger of disappointment and slight- 
ed love are eating at her heart. The rising 
voice of a people’s hatred shakes the palace 
walls. Who is it that drops these papers 
where Mary must needs pick them up? 
“‘We pray continually for the death of our 
accursed queen and Cardinal Pole.’’ Philip 
i gone, Calais is taken, and—death is com- 
ing on! In the last scene, where Mary is ly- 
ing in her death - chamber, cries of ‘* Eliza- 
beth” are heard in the street, and she starts 
up: 

**What’s that? Elizabeth? Revolt? 
I'll fight it on the threshold of the grave.” 


Cecil is in that room, and talks with a lady 
there in waiting, who says : 


“ It was never merry world 
In England, since the Bible came among us. 
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“Cecir. It never will be merry world in England 
Till all men have their Bible, rich and poor. 
“Lapy. The queen is dying, or you dare not 
say it. 
“ Enter Evizapetu. The queen is dead.” 


W. M. Hunrt’s TALKS ON ART. Boston: 


H. O. Houghton & Co. 

This extraordinary work is composed of 
extracts, fragmentary and incomplete, from 
Mr. Hunt’s instructions, jotted down by one 
of his pupils, Helen M. Knowlton, ‘on 
backs of canvases and scraps of drawing- 
paper, without knowledge of short-hand, 
and its ‘publication has been requested,”’ 
adds the lady - editor, ‘* by artists in Europe 
and America.’”’ 

It is a strange book in every way — both 
as to its ‘*get-up’’ and as to its contents. 
Printed on coarse yellow-tinted paper in 
large clear black type, with the lines run- 
ning from top to bottom of the pages — or 
rather, half-way to the bottom, for there is 
a wide margin at one end — it strikes one at 
once as being a veritable eccentric Bohemian 
among books; and its contents fulfill the 
promise of its exterior. A few—very few— 
words of introduction, and we are in the 
class-room, with the master slashing right 
and left among his pupils in terse, abrupt, 
epigrammatic sentences. He touches upon 
every conceivable point in drawing and col- 
oring; criticising freely, instructing wisely, 
illustrating simply, clearly, and with won- 
derful readiness. Now it is a sunset that he 
has something to say about, now a back- 
ground, now a streak of shadow, now color, 
masses, values, tones, simplicity, sentiment, 
expression, consistency, harmony, finish, and 
a thousand other details. His every word 
is to the point; there is no long - windedness 
here ; he is a man who can instruct without 
wearying his pupils. Listen to him: 


“Why draw more than you see? We must sacri- 
fice in drawing as in everything else. You thought 
it needed more work. It needs ess. You don’t get 
mystery because you are too conscientious! Whena 
bird flies through the air you see no /eathers/ Your 
zye would require more than one focus — one for the 
bird, another for the feathers. You are to draw not 
reality, but the afpearance of reality.” 

** Elaboration is not beauty, and sand- paper has 
never finished a piece of bad work.” 

** Art is all that remains of man.” 
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“If you could see me dig and groan, rub it out and 
Start again, hate myself and feel dreadfully! The 
people who ‘do things easily!’ Their things you 
look at easily, and away easily!" 

** Nothing exists without a background. It’s where 
the bird is that makes the bird.” 

** If art depended upon literature there would never 
b: much. The artist needs 4e/p/ The critic should 
come to hii in love and ask to help him.” 

** Be carefully careless,” 


How many writers as well as painters, who" 


have been wrongfully accused by the half- 
learned of plagiarism, or who have perhaps 
been tempted to accuse themselves of having 
involuntarily committed that worst of sins, 
will recognize a great truth and solace in 
this : 

“*T have just finished this little sketch, painting it 
in twenty minutes, with the intention of simply get- 
ting light in a sky. When I left it I thought the 
first person who comes in will say: ‘O, trying to 
paint like Corot!’ I wasn’t trying to paint like any- 
one; but I know when 1 look at nature I think of 
Millet, Corot, Delacroix, and sometimes of Daubig- 
ny. Just as if were we to write a line of poetry that 
hit the nail sharp on the head, it might make us think 
of Shakspeare.” 


We have quoted a few paragraphs at ran- 
dom, but it would be easy to go on making 
extracts from a work like this. It is so lit- 
erally crammed with epigrams and ‘jewels 
five words long,’’ that it is difficult to be- 
lieve they were uttered by any man, no mat- 
ter how wise, upon the spur of the moment. 
Yet such, there is every reason to believe, 
was the case. There are a few apparent 
inconsistencies, but these might well be ac- 
counted for by the many different kinds of 
work to which the speaker alludes ; besides, 
different pupils would require different ad- 
vice. 

Our practical acquaintance with art is not 
so close that we can presume to criticise Mr. 
Hunt’s system or rules; that we must leave 
to our brothers of the brush: but this we can 
safely say, that no man, artist or otherwise, 
can read the book without deriving benefit 
from it, and being struck with admiration for 
and wonder at the man whose sayings are 
recorded therein. 


WyncoTe. By Mrs. Thomas Erskine. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Those who have read Afarjory, Mrs. Er- 
skine’s first effort, will be prepared to find in 


Wyncote something more than is usually 
found in the so-called ‘brilliant stories ”’ 
that’come so thick and fast upon us in these 
days. And they will not be disappointed. 
Wyncote is well written, in an agreeable 
style, and jis full of human interest through- 
out. 

The story opens in Rome, where we meet 
a widow lady, Mrs. Cooper, and her two 
daughters. One of these, Rose, a generous, 
kind - hearted girl, becomes acquainted with 
a certain sad-faced young lady named Phee- 
be Heron, whom she had previously observ- 
ed from her window trying to dispose of a 
gold cross to a jeweler across the way. Miss 
Heron is the only daughter of Mr. Heron, 
an English artist in Rome, who, having be- 
gun to grow blind, is no longer able to paint ; 
so that, his means being gone, there is ap- 
parently no outlook for him and his daugh- 
ter but starvation. But the meeting of Phoe- 
be with Rose turns out fortunately for the 
former. A certain Miss Camilla Wyncote 
had written to Mrs. Cooper that old Mrs. 
Wyncote needed a new companion, and Phee- 
be, hearing of it, eagerly applies for the post. 
She obtains the position and prepares to leave 
for England. But before she goes she meets 
at a picnic party a male member of the Wyn- 
cote family, one George Wyncote, the pre- 
sumptive heir to a dissipated property, neph- 
ew of the living bachelor squire, a young man 
of a strong practical turn of mind, but who 
nevertheless falls in love with Miss Phoebe at 
first sight, and secretly relieves her father by 
buying his last painting. Presently the scene 
changes to England, where we are introduced 
to certain members of the Wyncote family, 
and among them to Miss Camilla Wyncote, 
who at first sight appears to be a prim and 
disagreeable old maid, but who, as we grow 
to know her better, proves to be of a pecul- 
iarly sweet and lovable disposition at heart. 
Indeed, it may be said that Miss Camilla is 
the best and most carefully drawn character 
in the book. Phcebe’s father, Mr. Heron, is 
an old love of Camilla’s. Twenty-five years 
before the opening of the story she had re- 
fused his hand for certain self-sacrificing rea- 
sons, and now, when Pheebe, the only daugh- 
ter of her former lover, who had married, 
and whose wife was dead, was coming to 
Wyncote as an attendant on her aged moth- 
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er, the old memories awoke in Camilla’s 
heart, and made her look more kindly than 
ever upon the motherless girl. 

She has strong match-making proclivities, 
this old maid, and exerts herself indefatiga- 
bly to bring about certain marriages, which 
she plans for Phoebe Heron and Rose Coop- 
er. She is doomed to be disappointed in her 
schemes, however. But of the plot and 
windings of the story it would perhaps be 
unfair to say more. The female characters 
are better drawn than the male, and the end 
of the story scarcely fulfills the promise held 
out by the beginning ; but, taken altogether, 
there is little left to be desired in Wyncote, 
and Mrs. Erskine may congratulate herself 
on having written a novel that must be pleas- 
ing to every reader. 


THE SATIRES OF A. Persivus FLaccus. Ed- 
ited by Bail L. Gildersleeve, Ph.D., LL.D. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


This book belongs to Harper’s series of 
cheap and accurate ‘Greek and Latin 
Texts,’’ in imitation of the late European 
publications of the same class. They are 
wider in their reach than school - books, and 
summarize the best efforts of the most distin- 
guished preceding editors. Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, who had charge of the volume before 
us, has done his work well, as befits a grad- 
uate of Gottingen and a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. His introduction is a 
model in interest, fullness, terseness, and 
good English, and, taken with the copious 
notes, should make the crabbed, involved, 
and slangy style of Persius intelligible alike 
to the students who have only mastered the 
elements of translation, and to the most rusty 
of alumni. It is, after all, a pretty doubtful 
question, that of M. Nisard, ‘‘y a-t-i/ profit a 
lire Perse?’ whom Mr. Gildersleeve himself 
admits to be ‘*a callow philosopher.’’ Per- 
Sius is, we are afraid, as much of a youthful 
prig (he died at twenty-eight) as a moralist; 
he imitates Horace in an angular way, and 
poses stiffly at times after Lucilius. He isa 
stoic, pure in life, and considered by the fa- 
thers as a ‘‘natural Christian;’’ yet he at 
times, after the manner of moral satirists, 
**outbids the worst passages of Horace and 
rivals the most lurid indecencies of Juvenal,”’ 
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He was a special favorite of the early Chris- 
tian divines. Augustine and especially Je- 
rome follow his locutions, and quote him con- 
tinually for his high moral tone and pithy 
knotty little maxims and reflections. They 
set him “‘up on a high chair, a big school- 
boy, to teach other school-boys.’’ Then, 
again, in the words of our learned editor, 
‘**an author whose poems have furnished so 
many quotations to modern letters, can not 
be dismissed from the necessities of a ‘ polite 
education’ with a convenient sneer. Persius 
deserves our attention, if it were only as a 
problem of literary taste.’’ As a matter of 
private opinion, we think that when Monitor 
(Sat. 1, 2) asks of Persius, “Quis /eget 
he put to him, on the whole, a poser; and 
that Persius might address the circle made up 
of himself and his admirers with that to them 
individually and collectively hard question 
to answer: ‘* Auriculas asini quis non ha- 
bet ?”’ (Sat. 1, 121.) 


DEAD TO THE WoRLD; or Sin and Atone- 
ment. From the German of Carl Detlef. 
Translated by M. S. Boston: Wm. F. 
Gill & Co. 


This is a tale of Russian high life. Prince 
Ugarin, when more than half his life has 
been passed in reckless debauchery, mar- 
ries, as such men do, a woman, young, 
high-born, and dazzlingly beautiful, but 
whom he does not pretend to love, and 
whom he fails to treat with even common 
respect. This woman, his wife, lives with 
him for years in the splendid solitude of a 
home from which truth and trust, love and 
purity, have fled away. At last, when she 
can bear it no longer, she goes away, leav- 
ing a letter in which she reveals her knowl- 
edge of the villainies of his past life, and 
confesses her own sin. ‘Leon, my favorite 
child, is not your son.”” The princess is 
overtaken with her lover and their child, 
both of whom disappear, while she is left 
‘dead to the world,’’ a guarded prisoner 
for life, behind the walls of a nunnery in 
the heart of Russia. The prince announces 
his wife’s death to his only legitimate daugh- 
ter—a mere child, whom he installs as mis- 
tress of the palace — keeping from her the 
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whole story. This girl, as she grows to 
womanhood, becomes violently in love with 
the prince’s nephew. He again is in love 
with and secretly marries an illegitimate 
daughter of the prince, a foundling who 
had been kept in the palace—the fact of her 
relationship unknown to any but herself. 
By and by the nephew is seized for partici- 
pation in a conspiracy, and, flying to the 
palace for refuge, shoots himself rather than 
allow himself to be taken. The foundling 
daughter claims her relationship to the prince, 
and confesses the secret marriage with his 
nephew. Poor Olga, the prince’s daughter, 
is utterly crushed for a time, and is only re- 
stored when she finds again in a convent the 
mother whom all had believed to be dead. 

All this to prove that men and women can 
not live together in treachery, falsehood, and 
adultery, and that every attempt to do so 
will be followed by hatred and misery, such 
as that with which the author has filled these 
pages. No doubt this book will find plenty 
of readers. In the judgment of the present 
writer it is a book which, written apparently 
with the object of exposing and correcting 
vice, fails~even to state what are the real 
problems offered by the aspects of the social 
life with which it professes to deal; still 
less does it offer any solution of them, able 
to command the attention and respect of 
the reader. In all time and in every coun- 
try people have tried to live after the fashion 
described in this novel, and have failed. It 
is possible to read about such doings when 
the writer, by commanding ability or by a 
deep insight into character, is able to throw 
light upon any of the riddles of human 
life. But the reader wearies of this sort of 
thing, so soon as it is made apparent that 
the beginning and end of the whole story is 
simply this, that tyranny, pride, arrogance, 
falsehood, and adultery make life very mis- 
erable for everybody concerned. Some glim- 
mer of light appears at the close of the vol- 
ume, when the prince reveals to his daughter 
that her mother is still living, and the mother 
returns the affection of her child. No doubt 
a return to the truth is the beginning of 
every real atonement possible to us in this 
life. But this solution is not brought out 
with enough of force and clearness to justify 
the title and pretensions of the book. 
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BurLesque. The Treasure -trove Series: 
Edited by R. H. Stoddard. Boston. 
Wm. F. Gill & Co. 


The first volume of this series promises 
well. It is a pretty little book, containing a 
dozen pieces of burlesque, selected from va- 
rious English and American authors of repu- 
tation. The selections are all good, some of 
them the best that could be made. There 
are, among others equally well known, 
Charles Dickens’ Noble Savage,’’ Thom- 
as Hood’s ‘‘ Parish Revolution,’’ Washing- 
ton Irving’s ‘**Golden Age of New York,”’ 
and the inimitable ‘* Encounter with an In- 
terviewer,’’ by Mark Twain. Many will be 
glad to possess so choice a selection of hu- 
morous pieces in a volume so convenient. 
The writings themselves are, for the most 
part, too well known to need any introduc- 
tion or commendation from us. Every care 
has been taken to make the volume at- 
tractive. 


MINES AND MINING IN THE STATES AND 
TERRITORIES WEST OF THE ROCKY 
MounTAINs. Sixth Annual Report by 
Rossiter W. Raymond. Washington : 
Government Printing - office. 

The present elaborate report, comprising 
statistics for the year 1873, possesses one 
very great merit, and that is the systematic 
arrangement of its contents; and in fact this 
may be said of the previous yearly issues of 
this admirable work. It is divided into three 
parts; the first embracing the condition of 
mining industry in the ten States and Terri- 
tories west of the Rocky Mountains; the 
second covering the metallurgical processes ; 
and the third is devoted to miscellaneous 
matters, such as sinking shafts with the dia- 
mond drill, the defects of the mining law, 
and a valuable aggregation of statistics. 

It will be observed that this report covers 
the mining - field for the year 1873, and, al- 
though issued in somewhat better season than 
some of the previous reports, it is neverthe- 
less so long-deferred that much of the infor- 
mation is rather aged, in the light of the de- 
velopments made upon the Comstock Lode 
within the past two years, to which no allu- 
sion is made, and for the very simple reason 
that the manuscript was placed in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on the 18th 
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of February, 1874. One would naturally 
suppose that a work of this character, which 
is placed before the public in September, 
1875, would refer in some way to the great 
bonanza, which was so plainly foreshadowed 
by Doctor Henry Degroot in the mining re- 
view written for the Commercial Herald, of 
this city, early in 1874. Speaking with al- 
most prophetic intuition, he made the follow- 
ing reference to what has since been demon- 
strated as the largest ore deposit the world 
has ever known: ‘‘Next in this category 
comes the Consolidated Virginia—simply an- 
other great mine—all the exploratory works 
below the goo-foot level being in donanza, 
which shows a steady improvement 400 feet 
down, the lowest point to which this ground 
has yet been opened. Everything in this 
mine is shaping favorably, the ore increasing 
in both grade and bulk with descent; that 
now being raised, some 300 tons daily, giv- 
ing an average assay value of more than 
$200 per ton.’’ 

This review was written to cover the year 
1873, and the writer well remembers the 
Doctor’s endeavors to persuade his friends to 
invest in such a promising mine. At that 
time—early in 1873—this stock was selling 
at $40 per share ; in October of that year the 
capital stock was increased to five shares for 
one, which were then selling at $60 and up- 
ward per share, bringing the original to about 
$250. This all occurred before the close of 
1873, and now it is presumable we will have 
to await the publication of two more volumes 
in order to obtain a full account of the mar- 
velous development of this “‘find’’ during the 
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current year. We must, however, accord 
proper praise to the compiler and his assist- 
ants, who have done their work so well. 
The record is a valuable one, and we only 
regret that Government can not see the im- 
portance of an earlier issue. 

Improvements in mining appliances for the 
reduction of the precious metals are constant- 
ly being made, one of the most recent being 
the Fryer process. It is well known that 
the mineral regions of the Pacific Coast, as 
well as those of Mexico, abound in rebellious 
ores, which can not be successfully treated 
by the ordinary methods of working, and on 
this account many mines have been in a meas- 
ure abandoned. This new process is confi- 
dently expected to solve this problem, and 
from every reliable source of information at 
our command we believe it will prove a suc- 
cess. In experimental tests it has demon- 
strated all the inventor expected, and he and 
those associated with him — Messrs. Hall, 
Wallace, and others — are now erecting ma- 
chinery at Grass Valley for reduction on a 
large scale. If successful, and we confident- 
ly hope it will be, this process will produce 
a revolution in gold-mining hitherto unheard 
of, and an excitement not equaled by the 
first discovery of gold on this coast; and, 
furthermore, the inventor's name will live 
in history with those of the world’s greatest 
geniuses and benefactors. 

In the compilation of the Afinera/ Resour- 
ces due and deserved credit has been bestow- 
ed on W. A. Skidmore, who superintended 
the chapter on California, and which is un. 
doubtedly the most valuable in the work. 


